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NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. — 
FACULTY of ARTS and LAWS.—Session 1841-42. 

The Session will commence on FRIDAY. the 15th October, 
when Professor KEY will deliver a Lecture INTRODUCTORY 
to his own Courses, at 2 o'clock precisely, 
lasses. 





LATIN..Professor Key, A.M. 

GREEK..Professor Malden, A.M. 

HEBREW..Professor Hurwitz. 

ARABIC. PERSIAN, and HINDUSTANI..Prof. Falconer, A.M. 

CHINESE, LANGUAGE and LITERATURE..Professor Rev. 
Samuel Kidd. 

ENGLISH LANGUAGE & LITERATURE..Prof. Latham. A.M. 

FRENCH LANGUAGE and LITERATURE..Prof. Merlet. 

ITALIAN LANGUAGE and LITERATURE.. Prof. Pepoli. 

GERMAN LANGUAGE.. Teacher, Mr. Wittich. 

MATHEMATICS... Professor De Morgan. 

NATURAL PHILOSOPHY..Professorship vacant. The par- 
ticulars of this Class will be announced early in the Session, 

CIVIL ENGINEERING.. Professor Vignoles. 

CHEMISTRY (Practical Course commencing in May).-Prof. 


Graham, F.R.S, 
CHEMISTRY (Course for the 


‘ Matriculation Examination in 
Arts at the University of Lond 


ty of on).. Professor Graham. 

GEOLOGY (commencing in February)..Prof. Webster, F.G.S. 

DRAWING (in all its branches)..Teacher, Mr. G. B. Moore. 

Bran, geclee Class (commencing in April) .. Professor 
indley, » dD. 

ZOOLOGY (commencing in February)..Professor Grant, M.D. 

PHILOSOPHY of MIND and LOGIC... Profane the Rev. J. 


Hoppus, Ph. D. 
HISTORY, ANCIENT and MODERN.. Professor my A.M. 

NGLISH LAW (commencing 2nd Nov.)..Prof. Carey, A.M. 
JURISPRU DENCE (commencing 4th Nov.).. Prof. Graves, A.M. 
SCRDOL MASTERS’ COURSES..Professors Key, De Morgan, 

and Maiden, 

FLAHERTY SCHOLARSHIPS. 

A Flaherty Scholarship of 50/. per annum, tenable for four 
years, will be awarded in 1842, to the best proficient in Mathe- 
watics and Natural Philosophy among the tudents of the Col- 
lege under the age of 20 years. The examination will take place 
ihe second week in October. A similar Scholarship for pro- 

iency in Classics will be awarded in 1843, and in subsequent 
years, alternately. for proficiency in Classics, and in Mathema- 
ticsand Natural Philosophy, : 

Printed copies of the Regulations concerning the Scholarships 
may be had on application at the Office. 

Session of the Faculty of Medicine commences on the Ist 
October; the Junior School opens on the 23rd September. 
‘ospectuses, and further particulars, may be obtained at the 
Oflice of the College. 
P. F. MERLET, Dean of Faculty. 
shit, on CHAS. C. ATKINSON, Secretary to the Council. 


Countries not requiring postage to be paid in London, 28 fr. or Ll. 2s. the year. 





in advance, are received by 1 
To other countries, the postage in addition, 









he ROYAL POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION will RE- 
COMMENCE on MONDAY. the 4th day of October next. 
The following under the Management of Joun Ryan, M.D. 
L.L.D. M.R.C.S. &e. : 
The CHEMICAL CLASS has the advantage of a spacious and 
complete Laboratory, : 
The STEAM-ENGINE and NAVIGATION CLASS. for Naval 
Officers and others, has a complete set of Models for Illustration. 
The ENGINE DRIVER'S CLASS is assisted by a Practical 
Engineer and Engine Driver. 
The MATHEMATICAL CLASS is continued as heretofore. 
The CLASS LECTURES on EXPERIMENTAL PHILOSO- 
PHY re poder the Management of Prof. G. H. BAcHHorr- 
NER, 
of the different Classes to be had of Mr. R. J. 
Longbottom, Secretary, at the Institution, Regent-street. 


Prospectus 
(CCHARING CROSS HOSPITAL MEDICAL 
COLLEGE, LONDON. 
WINTER SESSION, 1841—October 1st to end of April. 
INTRODUCTORY ADDRESS (ist Oct.)..Mr. Hancock, 
CHEMISTRY..Mr. Fownes (alternate Gemed acceece 


MATERIA MEDICA..Dr. Steggall (ditto) 
peuGNe tne © SURGICAL ANAT F 










—Mr. Hancock 
LOGICAL ANATOMY 


MY..Mr. H coccce 
NATURAL PHILOSOPHY... Mr. H. Watts, B.A......... 
(Open to non-medical persons. ) 


SUMMER SESSION, 1842 





—May ist to end of July. 
ANY ese - 


Dr. Willshire .. 


«+ DT. 
MIDWIFERY, &c...Dr. Cho eece 
MED. JURISPRUDENCE..Dr. Chow nnett 3— 4 
General Fee for all the 








he Lectures required by the College of 
Surgeons and Society of Apothecaries, Forty Guineas. 
* Physicians.—Dr. Shearman, Dr. Golding, Dr. Chowne. 
Surgeons.—Mr. Hancock, Mr. Avery. 

Medical Practice—Six Months, 10/. los. ; Full period, 15/. 15s. 
Surgical Practice—Six Months, 10l. 10s. ; Full period, 154. 15s. 
Full period, to both Medical and Su rgical Practice, 25 Guineas. 
linical Lectures by the Physicians and Surgeons. 

Certificates of attendance at this Hospital and College qualify 
for Examination on the respective Subjects, at the University of 
London, Royal College of Surgeons, and Society of Apothecaries, 

JOHN ROBERTSON, Hon. Sec. 








on CLVIL ENGINBERING of Prof. VIGNOLES, for the 
ongving Session, will M MENCE on WEDNESDAY, Nov. 3. 
m the subjects d with Civil Engineering 
the following are selected for the Session 1841-42, will be 
treated of in Two Courses, viz. :— 
inst Course. — Ten tures:—On Foundations, Earth 
Work, Retaining Walls, &c. 
ecoND CouRss&.—Eighteen [goteres :—On the Constraction 
ol ying out, Lines, Works, 
mates, Applicable 4 


Civ ENGINEERING.—The LECTURES 








SCHOOL, 

ANTED IN THIS SCHOOL an ASSIST- 
ANT MASTER, competent to teach the Rudiments of 
Latin, as well as the ordinary subjects to the Junior Classes. 
, ;- CL eee Secretary, Bennetts’ 
‘or particu ars apply to the Honorary Secretary, Bennetts 
Hill, Birmingham; to whom the Testimonials of Candidates 

must be transmitted, on or before October the 22nd, 1341. 

J.C. BARLOW, Hon. Sec. 
Birmingham, Sept. 22nd, 1311. 





‘owers, Economy, &c. 
P vt Seconp Course will commence on the first Wednesd y 
in February. 

The other branches of Internal Communication will be the 
mpject of Lectures in the Session 1842-3, 

e Lectures will be on Wednesdays, from Seven to Eight, 
pM., and may be attended by persons not intending to go 
through any other course of study in the College. 

The fee to Matriculated Students and to Students of the Col- 
lege attending the Classes of Mathematics and Natural Philo- 
vophy will be 41. for the two Courses. To other persons 5/. 

Class of Mathematics of Prof. De Morgan, of Chemistry 
of Prof. Graham, and of Drawing of Mr. G. B. Moore, will com- 
mence with the opening of the session. 

The Class of Natural Philosophy, the Professorship being now 
vacant, will open svon after the appointment of a new Professor, 
Which will be made early in the session. 

The Courses of Lectures on GEOLOGY of Prof. Webster, one 
part of which will be devoted to the application of Mineralogy 
and Geology to the useful Arts, will commence in February, 

.A Course of Lessons on PRACTICAL CHEMISTRY will be 
siven in the Spring oy Prof. Graham. es 

rther particulars may be had on application at the Office of 


the College. 
P. F. MERLET, Dean of the Faculty of Arts. 
.,_ CHAS. C. ATKINSON, Secretary to the Council. 
ity College, London, Sept. 16, 1841. 


G'S COLLEGE, LONDON.—DEPART- 
MENT of ENGINEERING, ARCHITECTURE, AR 
aod MANUFACTURES. The CODRBE oy ARCHTTECTORE 
in this department will OPEN on SATURDAY. the 9th of Oct. 
OOL.—The CLASSES will RE-COMMENCE on MON- 
DAY, the 4th of October next 


t xt. 
we mation may be obtained upon application at the Secre- 
ice. 
pt. 1841. J. LONSDALE, Principal. 
ING’S COLLEGE, LONDON.— MEDI. 
CAL DEPARTMENT.—The several COURSES of LEC- 
URES in this College will COMMENCE for the Winter Session 


AY, the lat of October. 
KING'S COLLEGE HOSP .—The Hospital is attended 
























daily at one o'clock by the Physicians and Surgeons, throughout 
the war: and Clinical Lectures are given every week uring 
the Winter and Summer Sessions. 


RESIDENCE OF STUDENTS.—A limited number of Stu- 
nts may be accommodated with reoms in the Coll. e; and 
Some of the Professors, as = as the Chaplain to the Hospital, 


receive Students into their s. 
Sept. 1341. J. LONSDALE, Principal. 


‘fo THE NOBILITY, &c.—A married Clergy- 

man, of the University of Cambridge, resident on a curacy 
80 miles N.W. of London, wishes to RECEIVE FOUL! PUPILS 
at a very early age, to prepare them for the public schools. 
They wiil be parlour boarders, and sleep in separate beds, and 
enjoy ail the comforts of ome ‘Terms, 109 guineas per annum. 
For partiulars address, post paid, or apply personally to Dr. kK., 
9, Clarence-place, Pentonville. 


Lonxpon and BRIGHTON RAILWAY.— 

This RAILWAY is NOW OPENED ‘THROUGHOUT 
from London to Brighton, for the conveyance of passengers, 
parcels, private carriages, and horses. 





at three-quarters-past 9 A.M.; first class train at three-quarters- 
past 10 a.M.; mixed train at three-quarters-past 1 P.M.; mixed 
train at three-quarters-past 2 p.M.; first class train at three- 
quarters-past 3 P.m.; express train at three-quarters-past 4P.M.; 
mixed train to Croydon only at 7 p.m. X 
he mixed trains will arrive at Brighton in two hours anda 
half, the first class trains in two hours, and the express train in 
an hour and three-quarters, a . 
Sunday trains down from London.—Mixed trains at 8 a.m., 
three-quarters-past 10 a.m., and 7 P.M., and a mixed train to 
Croydon only at 10 p.m. t ‘ 3 
Up trains from Brighton daily, except Sundays.—Mixed train 
at three-quarter-past 6 a.m.; express train at alf-past 8 A.M. ; 
first class train at three-quarters-past 10 A.M.; mixed train at 
three-quarters-past 11 a.m. ; first class train at a quarter-past 2 | 
P.M.; mixed train at 4 p.m.; and a mixed train from Croydon 
only at three-quarters-past 2 P.M. : g 

Sunday trains up from Brighton.—Mixed trains at three- 
qQuarters-past 7 A.M..at4p.m., and at7 P.M.; and an up train, 
mixed, from Cooyeen only at7 a.m. | 

Fares to and from London and Brighton :— First class car- 
riages, l4s, 6d.: second class, 9s. 6d.; children in second class, | 
Gs. 


Fares to Croydon :—First class, 2s.; second class, ls. 6d. 
N.B. No passengers will be conveyed from London to New- 
cross, or New-cross to London. : 
The express train will stop nowhere on the line to take up or 
set down passengers. The first class trains will stop only at 
Croydon, Reanhi l, Three Bridges, and Hayward's-heath. 
The mixed trains only will consist of first and second class 
carriages, and will stop at every station on the line. t 
shildren under 10 years of age in first class carriages will be 
charged second class fare. Nocharge made for infants in arms. 
Bills c ining all particulars as to the conveyance of car- 





ING’S COLLEGE, LONDON.—A HEAD- 

MASTER is required for the SCHOOL established _in 

Nassau, New Providence, ama Islands, in connexion with 

the College. Candidates must be in Holy Orders, and Graduates 

either of Oxford or Cambridge. 

Applications, accompanied by testimonials, must be delivered 

(pt or before MONDAY, the 18th of October next, at the Secre- 
* Office, where further information may be obtained. 


riages, horses, dogs, luggage, and parce!s, together with informa- 
tion as to omnibuses, post horses, Xc., mr be had on application 
at the offices of the Company, 10, Ange -court, Throgmorton- 
street; or at the following booking oflices :—Griffin’s, and Green 
Man and Still, Oxford-street ; Hatchett's, Piccadilly ; 41, Regent- 
circus ; Spread E; le, ditto ; Golden-cross, Charing-cross ; George 
and Blue Boar, Holborn; Old Bull, Holborn; White Horse, 
retter-lane ; Cross Keys, Wood-street ; and the Spread Eagle 
racechurch-street; also at the Termini, London-bridge, an 








Council, 
Sept, 13, 1941, vw H. SMITH, Secretary. 











i ; tati p line. 
Brighton ; and all the roe 4 - the THOMAS WOOD, Sec. 


(THE CLASs LECTURES for the PUPILS of |_ 
tl 


PRICE 
No. 726. LONDON, SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 25, 1841. (FOURPENGE, 


in remote places. the weekly numbers are reissued in Monthly Parts, stitched in a wrapper, and forwarded with the Magazines.—Subscriptions for the Sipe 
M. Bavupry, 3, Quai Malaquais, Paris, or at the Atheneum Otfice, London. For France, and other 


(JAMES HOLM TOOK's couRT.) 






MUSIC TAUGHT by a YOUNG LADY, 
thoroughly qualified, and accustomed to tuition. Terms 


ad Lesson.—Address (post paid) to C. F., 4, New London- 
“enchurch-street. 


C ROSBY HALL, between Crosby-square and 
Great St. Helen's, within the City of London.—The repa-~ 
ration of Crosby Hall has been nearly pompleies by the funds 
subscribed for that purpose, and in addition the Council Chamber 
and Throne Room have been in great measure restored to their 
original and characteristic beauty from other sources. The 
object especially contemplated, was the revival of GRESHAM 
COLLEGE in the immediate locality of the original Foundation 
and of the Founder's Tomb; but the Gresham Committee havi 
at Jength decided to relinquish this most appropriate site, an 
to build the College in Basinghall-street, the Trustees of Crosby 
fall are now at liberty to receive proposals from other parties. 
‘The premises, in point of space, beauty, and historic interest, are 
scarcely to be equalled in the Metropolis. They may b« view 
between 11 and 3 o'clock, on application at the western entrance, 
in Bishopsgate-street, opposite to the ancient Gresham College, 
now occupied as the Royal Exchange; and proposals 4 
addressed to'the Trustees of Crosby Hall, to the care of W 
Jones, Esq., Solicitor, 7, Crosby-square. 


ls. 6d. 
street, 











Sales by Auction. 


SOUTHGATE'’S ROOMS. 

By Messrs. SOUTHGATE & SON, at their Rooms, 22, Fleet- 
street, on MONDAY, September 27, and four following days, 
at 1 o'clock precisely, 

VALUABLE COLLECTION of BOOK 
in various departments of Literature ; among which are, 

Goodwin's Works, 5 vols.—Baxter’s Works, 4 vols.—Charnock’s 
jorks, 2 vols.—Rushworth's Historical Collections, 8 vols.— 

Camden's Britannia, by Gough, 4 vols.—Geieri Opera Theolo- 

gica, 2 vols.— Dupin's Ecclesiastical History, 13. vols.—Cave's 

Lives of the Primitive Fathers — row's History of ¢! 

Church of Scotland, 2 vols.—Dugdale’s, History of St. Paul's 


Cathedral, by Ellis—History of St. Peter's, er, 2 vols. 
a F.<oidalik Leuloen Arabico-Latinum—Roswey i Patrum 
—Fosbroke’s Encyclopedia of Antiquities—Aikin's of 
Chemistry—a selection of Works on Annuities, &c. &e, 
And on MONDAY, October 4, and five following days, 
An EXTENSIVE COLLECTION of MO- 
DERN BOOKS in QUIRES and BOARDS; being the STOCK 
in TRADE of Messrs. BANCKES & CO. Booksellers, by order of 
the Assignees. Catalogues of which ma be obtained on appli- 
cation to the offices of T. Surr, Esq., Solicitor, 80, Lombard« 
street, and at the Rooms. 
*,* Liberal accommodation offered on Property ; and large 
or small Collections of Books, Prints, &c., promptly disposed of 
by Public Competition. 


THE VALUABLE LIBRARY OF THE LATE GEORGE 


vay CHALMERS, ESQ. 

ESSRS. EVANS will SELL, at 93, Pall Mall, 

on MONDAY next, September 27, and eight following 

days, the very carious and valuable LIBRARY of the late 
George Chalmers, Esq., Author of the Life of | Queen of 
Seots, Caledonia Antiqua, &c. ; including the True ‘Tragedie of 
Richarde Duke of Yorke andthe Death of Good Ki lenrie 
the Sixt, an unique copy, 1895—Hakluyt’s Voyages to merica, 
only one other perfect copy known, 1582—a most curious collec- 
tion of works, ancient and modern, on America—a most curious 
and valuable éollection of Proclamations during the Reign of 
‘harles [1.—a most curious collection of early Broadsides—Dug- 
dale’s Works, 11 vols., with plates by Hillar and King, fine set, 
in russia—Crouykle of Englinde, and Description of England and 
Wales, printed by Wynkyn.de Worde, 1497—Hals’s Parochial 
History of Cornwall, one of the rarest books of 








wn trains from London daily, except Sundays.—Mixed train | 


‘ English topo- 
graphy— Wilkins’ Concilia Magne Britannia, 4 vols.—series of 
Hearne's publications, some on large paper—Scriptores Rerum 
Anglicanum, a Gale, Fell, 'wysden, Sparke, &c. — ‘ulwell's 
Flower of Fame, extremely rare, 1575—Gascoigne’s Delicate 
Dict for Daintie Mouthde Droonkardes, only one other known 
—Defoe's Review of Public Affairs,8 vols. the most perfect copy 
known—early Ecclesiastical Tracts, and Works on Languages, &c, 


A CATALOGUE of BOOKS, Anctenr and 

Mopern, priced UNUSUALLY Low, for ready money, is 
published every Mouth, Gratis, and sent post free, by Gentle- 
men sending their address to G. WILLIS, Booksciler, Piazza, 
Covent Garden. These cheap-priced Catalogues contain the 
best Collections of Books in every variety of Literature ; by this 
means Country Gentlemen, Students, Pooksellers, and Libra- 
rians, can obtain almost any work at a price much less than 
usually charged. 








On the Ist of October will be published. price 6s., Par’ 
L* CTURES on AGRICULTURAL 
MISTRY and GEOLOGY. By JAS. F. W. JOHNSTON, 
M.A., F.R.SS. L. & E., Fellow of the Geological Society, Hono- 
rary Member of the Royal English Agricultural Society, &c., 
poater in Chemistry and Mineralogy in the University of 
Jurham. 
William Blackwood & Sons, George-street. Edinburgh, and 
Pall Mall, London; Andrews, Durham; and all Booksellers. 
<—.-~ B___ : ———1 A___j___i__._____.. ._ 


tl. of 
CHE. 





ETCHING CLUB, 
~ ry 
HE MEMBERS of the ETCHING CLUB 
have completed their ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE DE- 
SERTED VILLAGE. ‘The Work consists of eighty Original 
Etchings by John Bell, Sculptor; C. W. Cope, Thomas Creswick, 
= pees, nh. Kedgrave, A.R.A., ©, Stonhouse, Frederick 
‘Tayler. Member of the Saceaty of Painters in W ater Colours, 
1. J. Townsend, and Thomas vebster, A.R.A. Painters. : 
The publication will be on the following plan:--'l he Copies will 
be delivered strictly according to the order of subscription, and 
when the number specilled shall have been printed the plates 
willbe destroyed. | 
20 Reserved India Paper Proofs, before Letters, half Colum- 
bier. at 13 Guineas each. 
50 India Paper Proofs, half Columbier, with the Poem engraved 
on the Plates, at 10 Guineas each. 
159 copies India Paper, quarter Colambier, at 5 Guineas each. 
Subscribers’ names received by the Secretary. Mr. Redgrave, 
Hyde Park-gate, Kensington-gore, and by Mr. Griffths, 14, 
Waterloo-place, Pall Mall, where a Copy of the Work may be 
seen, between the hours of One and Four any day of the week, 
except Monday, 
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OUNTY FIRE OFFICE, and PROVIDENT 
LIFE OFFICE, 50, Regent-street, Piccadilly. 
Established 1807. 


Trustees and Directors. 

Sir Frederick A. Roe, Bart. 
Alexander Henderson, M.D. 
Sir Henry Pynn. 


Deering, > 
Bosth, ia 


His Grace the Duke of Rutland. 
ape the Ke. Hon, of Northampton. 
Lord Northwick. 


Ba 
Sir R. Duckworth King, Bart. 

The advantages offered to the public by the above Offices are 
such as result from a course of uninterrupted prosperity—the 
fruits of a prudent an for a period of 
thirty-five years. 

At the present time so many establishments exist, vieing with 
each other in the profession of Senasite, to the pubic, which nume- 
rous failures an n to f industrious 
families hove proved to be fallacious, that the Directors think 
they will best discharge their duty to the Proprietors and to the 
Public bya sure Seenent of the advantages which have been 
eee od By te e Office: 

UN’ T Y FIRE OFFICE has not only settled all claims 
wih promptitude and liberality, but has, from its first establish- 
ment, made | arge sotarne to the Insured.—These amount at the 
prese oat met 

The F VIDE NT. . LIFE OFFICE has at each septennial 
period aed the whole of the profits, subject to a deduction 
of about a twentieth part only, among the insured, The beneftts 
actually secured to lives insured in this Office, may be judged of 
by the following Table :— 


No, of }&| Bonusin | Bonus in a 
Policy. | < 1813 & 1820./1827 & 1834.) 1841 Bouuses, 


£. 5. d. |£. 8. a. £. 8 d. 
387 11 10 |604 0 1213 3 4| 2500 
159 3 0 | 248 497 13 3 1000 
506 19 6 |744 6} 1509 1 1 3000 
197 16 2 | 299 604 710] 1000 
31; 7213 1 13413 7 | 204 41179 1000 
39! 167 8 v 326 8 6 (480 710{ 974 710 2000 


J. A. BEAU MONT, Esq., Managing Director. 
ATIONAL LOAN FUND SOCIETY, for 


granting Life Assurances, Deferred jAnnuitics, &c. &c., 
36, Cormhil.. —Cap - tal, 500,000/, Empowered b y Act of Parliament. 
Directors—T. LAMIE MURRAY 3 om 

John Elijotson, M.D. R.S.| John Raw 

John Griffith Frith, Ay John Riddle * Stodart, Esq. 

H. Gordon, Esq. Clement Tabor, . 

George Lungley: Esq. Jonepe Thompso: on, tea. 
Auditors—Prof. Whieatsione, F.R.S.; Prof. Graves, A.M. F.R.S. 
Actuary—W. 8. ge Sh, Esq. F.R. ‘AS. 
Solicitors—Messrs. Sweet, Sutton, Ewens and Ommanney, 

Sasinghall-street. 

The advantages, entanen e, economy, and security offered 
by the plans and loan principle of Life Assurance and d Deferred 
Annuities, enimnated by this Office, are worthy the serious — 
sideration and comparison with other systems by those contem- 
plating Provision for a Family. for Old Age, or as a collateral 
money security.—See the detailed P bn and last Annual Reports 

of the Society, to be had at the Office, = beng of its Branches, or 
on application will be forwarded post 

F, FERGUSON CAMROUX, Secretary. 


NHE YORKSHIRE FIRE and LIFE IN- 
SURANCE COMPANY, established at YORK, 1824, and 
empowered ny Act of Parliament. —Capital. 500,000/. 
Patrons—The Archbp. of Yo Sir G. Strickland, Bart. M.P. 
The Marquisof Londonderry Sir nee Lawley, Bart. 
Earl Fitzwilliam Sir W. B. Cooke, art. 
The Earl of Tyrconnel Sir Ww: A. Ingilby, Bart. 
The Ear! of Zetland ad Tatton Sykes, Bart. 
‘The Earl of Yarborough Sir E. M. Vavasour, Bart. 
The Bishop of Gloucester and Sir S. Crompton, Bart. M.P. 
ristol ei The Archdeacon of York 
The Bishop of Ripon Archdeacon of the East Riding 
Viscount Morpeth, M.P. The Archdeacon of Cleveland 
ord Wharncliffe dno. Heor y Lomther, Esq. M.P. 
Lord Feversham G. FB. 
Lord Hotham, M.P. Robert c yracroft. Esq. 
Lord Howden, K.C.S. K.L.H. | Panis Denison, Esq. 


&e Saltmarshe, Esq. 
Lord Wenlock Martin Stapylion, pad. 
Lord Worsley, M.P. 


mpson, Esq 
Hon. E. R. Petre | Sesmadeke Wyvill, ee. 


Trustees—Lord Wenlock, Escrick Park. 
Lee oom son, Esq. Sherifl-Hutton Park. 
Robt. Swann, Esq. ork. 

Bankers—Messrs. Swann, ( ‘Tough & Co. York. 
Actuary and Secretary—Mr. Newman, York, 
London Agent for the Life Berarteent Sis. Edward Henwood, 
46, Watling-street, City. 


The steady and increasing support which this Company has 
received during the seventeen years of its establishment, is the 
best proof of the ” — sgpaaaaae which the public reposes in its sta- 
bility and libera 

The attention of The pike is fetionlasty called 
of this Company for LI NCES, and to th 
which is made between MaLe my Femate lives. 

The following extracts from the Tables (complete Copies of 
which, with the Rates for the intermediate Ages and for terms 
of years, may be had, on apeneaie. at the Office in York, or 
of any of the Agents,) will showthe Annual Premiums required, 
for securing 100/., payable on the decease of 











Total of Sum 
Insured. 
| | 4.6% 4 | 
37; 221 11 2 
38 | 90 311 
257 21 
‘| 106 15 9 























the terms 
istinction 





H Age 
next 
og 
] wr 


Soe | A MALE, jaeenane. A MALE. | A FEMALE, 


birth. Whole Life Premiums. 


£1 
1 


Whole Life Premiums, 


fon 6 | £3 3 
13 
2 


eel 


AOreaenee 


| 14 
12 
9 
10 
7 
u 2 
13 1 
15 12 10 


—Sesoune 
weeocoscae 


- 





COASAQMAGqSCAYVs 


| 


| 


E 
| 
| 
| 


weecoacwooweam 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
2 
2 
2 


Pererer re eos 
uSGauac 





* Erample—A Gentleman whose age does not exceed 30, may 
insure 1000/. pay: able on a; de pe es for an annual payment of 
221. 10s. Od.; and a Lady of the ne age, can secure the same 
sum, for an annual payment of TOL. 17s. 6d. 





FIRE INSURANCES are also effected by this Company at the 
most moderate terms. FARMING STOCK insured without the 
Average Clau. 

Agents ha ave been appointed in most_of the principal towns, 
of whom. as well as at the Office in York, every information 
may be 

Agents are wanted in those Towns where no Appointments 
have been made ; the Commissions allowed are such as to render 
the Agencies worth the attention of respectable Parties. Ap- 
plications to be made 
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versioner, a sum of money payable in the event of his Title to 
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next, are ee A that the same must be paid within Thirty 
days from that t 

‘Among the privileges to be derived by effecting Assurances in 
this Institution, is that of Members being able to aooure the 
benefit of their Policies to Nominees, free of moe he 
whole of the Profits are divided among ae Mem The first 
division will take place in December 

Prospectuses, together with the hapest of the last Annual 
Meeting, and every other Information, may be obtained by a 
plying at the Office, or of the Agents $76 Jedical Referees in 
the Country. OSEPH MARSH, Sec. 
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Empowered by special Act of Parliament, 4 Victoria, cap. 9. 
RITANNIA LIFE ASSURANCE 'COM- 
PANY, No. 1, Princes-street, Bank, and 8, King William- 
street, City, Lon on. 

This Institution 4 is empowered by a special Act of Parliament, 
and is so constituted as to afford the benefits of Life Assurance, 
in their fullest extent, to Policy-Holders, and to present greater 
— and accommodation than can be obtained in other 
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ae preference and support, have been proved, incontestably, 
cr its extraordinary and unprecedented success. 

Among others, the following important advantages may be 
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‘A most economical set of Tables—computed expressly for the 
use of this Company, from authentic and complete data, and 
presenting the lowest rates of Assurance that can be offered 
without compromising the safety of the Institution. 

Increasing Rates of Premium on a new and remarkable plan, 
for securing loans or debts; a less immediate payment being 
required ona Policy { for the whole term of life than in any other 
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All claims payable within one month after proof of death. 
Medical Attendants remunerated, in all cases, for their reports. 
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LONDON, SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 25, 1841. 
REVIEWS 


Narratives illustrative of the Contests in Ireland 
in 1641 and 1690. Edited by T. C. Croker, 
Esq. Printed for the Camden Society. 


No half-century in the annals of any country 
exhibits such a series of rapid and almost inex- 
plicable revolutions, as the period of Irish history 
to which the narratives contained in this volume 
relate. Unfortunately, also, there is no series of 
civil wars so rife with controversy, so misrepre- 
sented by parties, and so intimately connected 
with modern prejudices. The Irish civil wars 
of 1641, exhibited the unparalleled spectacle of 
five distinct parties, all in arms at the same time, 
and all rancorously opposed to each other; these 
were the Puritans or Parliamentarians, the Pro- 
testant Royalists, the Northern Irish, the Catholic 
Lords of the Pale, and the Irish of the South, 
who formed the strength of the ultra-papal party. 
There were many sub-divisions in each of these ; 
but without entering into their enumeration, it 
is sufficiently obvious that every Irishman of the 
present day must belong to some modern repre- 
sentative of one or other of these parties, and 
must therefore come to the history of the period 
armed against the perception of truth with all 
the prejudices of tradition and education. 
Fortunately, the first narrative in this volume 
is an episode, so remotely connected with the 
general war, that there is no necessity for our 
entering on any of the harassing controversies 
connected with the Great Civil War. It is the 
journal of the defence of a castle in the county 
of Clare, so obscure, that the Editor has not been 
able to identify its locality; and it is chiefly 
valuable from its illustrating the rude and almost 





barbarous modes of warfare, employed so late as 
the middle of the seventeenth century. 

Ballyally Castle was held on lease from Sir 
Valentine Blake, of Galway, by the widow of 
Maurice Cuffe, who was either an Englishman 


or of English extraction. From some incidental 
remarks in the narrative, it appears that the 
castle was connected with what is called “a 
bawne” in Pinnar’s Survey of Ulster; that is to 
say, a square inclosure defended by walls and 
flankers, to which the castle was a kind of citadel. 
Bawnes were generally erected by English tenants 
as defences against the hostility of the native 
Irish, who regarded them as intruders, and from 
the remains of many which are still to be found 
in various parts of Ireland, they must have been 
capable of sustaining a vigorous defence against 
besiegers unprovided with cannon. 

It was the professed determination of the 
native Irish insurgents to expel all English 
settlers, and this was the reason why they never 
heartily coalesced with the Lords of the Pale, or 
with the Royalists. Hence Mrs. Cuffe, on the 
first intelligence of the insurrection, placed Bal- 
lyally in a posture of defence. The Earl of 
Thomond, like most of the nobility, was attached 
to the royal cause, and was therefore jealous of 
the designs of the Lords Justices, who were 
warm partisans of the English Parliament. As 
lord lieutenant of the county of Clare, or Tho- 
mond as it was then called, he levied an —_ 
among his tenants and retainers; but the Englis 
settlers viewed these soldiers as enemies, a™.1 
refused to surrender their arms to them. T)i 
refusal placed them in an attitude of hostility v 
the royal power, and at a later period identified 
them with the party of Cromwell and the English 
Parliament. 

On the 4th of February 1641, the castle 
having been first formally summoned, the siege 
commenced. The Irish battering apparatus con- 
sisted of two sows, or moveable wooden towers, 





and a piece of ordnance made of leather. Trusting 
to the efficacy of this curious train, the besiegers 
sent a second summons to Ballyally, the result 
of which is thus quaintly related :— 

“Now the enemi having finisd there two sowes 
and there letheren great peece, thaie brings them 
within oure sight of the castell, and then sendes 
Captaine Henry O’Gradey, of Cnockany, of the 
county of Limrick, to sumen the castell; and being 
demanded by som that were upon the battellment 
warding, what athorety hee had to demand it, or 
right or claime he could laie two it? Whereupon 
hee anshwerd that hee had commission from his 
Majesty to banesh all the Protestants of the Kingdom 
of Ireland. Heere upon, without furthar excamena- 
tion, there was a bullet sent from the castell by one 
of the warders to exsamen his cumishon, which went 
through his thigh, but he made shift to rumbel to 
the bushes and there fell doune, but only laye by it 
sixteene wickes, in which time unhapely it was cured.” 

The forms and dimensions of the two sows are 
given with laudable precision. The chief of 
them was, in fact, a wooden house on wheels, 
“35 foote long and 9 foote broade,” bound to- 
gether with iron hoops, and “ lickwaies covard 
over with 2 rowes of hides, and 2 rowes of sheepe 
skinnes, soe that noe musket bullet or steele 
arrow could pearse it, of which triell was often 
made.” The second sow was so small that it 
was moved on one wheel, like a wheel-barrow, 
and was only used to bring supplies to the larger. 
The leathern cannon was a more original inven- 
tion than these revivals of the classical vinee 
and testudines :— 

“ The said peece was aboutt 5 foote in length, not 
bult upon caredge, but fastened in a stocke of timber. 
This goon thaie planted in the great trench, neere 
the castell, to be redy when thaie found accation to 
discharge har, the dimetrie being aboutt 5 inches ; 
the lethar thaie made har withall was leetell bettar 
than half tand.” 

The success of this piece of ordnance was 
such as might have been expected :— 

“The next morning thaie made triell of there 
lethern gun at us, but shee only gaue a great report, 
having 3" of powthar in har, but lett fly backwarde 
the bullet remaining within.” 

The besiegers were equally unfortunate with 
their sows, which were taken in a sally, and the 
castle was in consequence abandoned to its 
defenders :— 

“One the Sondaie morning my brothars and the 
rest of the men resolued to ventar forth for watter, 
which most desparately thaye perforemed, furst ven- 
taring upon the men that were gon into the haggard, 
leving men suffishent within the castell to kepe the 
enemy of from releving the sow or haggard, which 
company in the haggard lost there lives, only one 
that shwam over the lough. Having had good succes 
heere, thaie then fell upon the sowes, recovering 
both, and kiling and mortall wounding all the men 
that were therein, only Abraham Baker, whom they 
tuck prisnor, and gaind in their sowes one great 
fowling peece, 1 houlbard, one sword, 4 skeanes, 4 
pikes, 3 halfe pickes, 2 great iron sledges, 2 great 
iron bares, 2 pickaxes, 4 spades, 5 shovels, 1 great 
hamer, one boriar, 1 paire quarnes [querns, hand- 
mills to grind corn]. Notwithstanding, the enemy 
kept camtes, not removing from us tell the 12th daie 
of March, only leaving som ambushe in most viledges 
neerest us, expecting to cutt our gard of whenere 
thaie saled forth for any fresh releefe, the which, 
howevar, wee ventard forth for, and finding there 
plotes in lying oure naithbore howsing, wee indevard 
and did performe heere upon to make the waies a 
letell cleerer in burning all the howsing that was 
within a mile or bettar of us; by which menes we 
were abell to ventar forth much the more salfe, and 
usely afterwardes, tell oure second seedge, ventard 
forth, and gaine many praies.” 

The incidental mention in the following pas- 
sages of a bribe offered to the governor, the 
Earl of Thomond, the nature of the bribe, and 
the issue, are characteristic of the times :— 

“ The Castell of Inshecronane was beseidged the 





13th of March, being the daie aftar thaye left Balyaly, 
by Gileduffe O’Shanes and the Grades, and som 
Conoth men that were returning home ; where upon 
Anthony Heathcot sent a lettar to the Earle of Tho- 
mond, promesing his lordship a rick of wheat, if his 
lordship would bee plesed to releve hem; whereupon 
the earle sent for Durman O’Brien and John 
M‘Namarow and there companyes to goe with hem, 
which thaye did accordingly, and lickwaies tuck his 
one trope and about 50 English men in armes, and 
went (according to Mr. Heathcotte’s desire); but 
before hee came to the castell som of the Irish sent 
notes to the seeidgars, where upon thaie removed 
before his lordship came ; but, howevar, finding two 
or three rogges remaining in the bushes, kild them. 
But the rick of wheat by the enemy was burnt.” 

We must now turn to the second narrative in 
this volume, which is a far more important 
historical document. It is, under names slightly 
disguised, a narrative of the struggle between 
William III. and James II. in Ireland, written 
by Colonel O'Kelly, a distinguished officer of the 
Irish army, and to whom the editor assigns the 
character of a sincere patriot. The narrative is 
entitled ‘ Macariz Excidium, or the Destruction 
of Cyprus (Jreland),” and his main object is 
to show that the success of William was owing, 
not to the superior valour of his soldiers, but to 
the crooked policy of James, the negligence of 
the French’ government, and the cowardice or 
treachery of ‘T'yrconnell. 

The author’s charge against James is, that he 
was afraid of winning Ireland, and of availing 
himself of the aid of the Irish Catholics, because 
it would have so irritated the prejudices of his 
Protestant subjectsin England and Scotland, as to 
destroy all chance of his being restored to the 
throne of Britain. It might be added, that the 
avowed policy of all the Stuarts was to establish 
an English interest in Ireland, and when this was 
effected by Cromwell, both Charles II. and 
James evinced the greatest anxiety to maintain 
his settlement of Irish property. The author of 
the narrative indeed asserts, that James at this 
crisis of his fortunes could with difficulty be 
reconciled to the act for restoring the forfeited 
estates. 

“It was not without some regret that he consented 
to abolish the unjust decree of his brother Pythagoras 
(Charles), which confirmed to the Cilician (English) 
rebels the lands of the loyal Cyprians (Jrish), for- 
merly given them by Attilas (Oliver Cromwell) and 
his regicide Cilician (English) senate, when, after 
murdering Pythagoras (Charles) the First, they de- 
clared against Monarchy and set up a Commonwealth, 
And it is much doubted, to this day, if Demetrius 
(Count d’Avaux), Ambassadour of Syria (France), 
had not warmly interposed, reminding him often of 
his engagement to Antiochus (King Lewis XIV.) to 
redress the injustice done to his Cyprian (Irish) sub- 
jects, whether any other consideration would prevail 
with him to restore to the loyal Cyprians (Jrish) the 
inheritance of their ancestours, which they lost in 
the service of the Kings his father and brother; 
though the late Cilician (English) proprietors were 
at that very time in open hostility against him.” 

The editor, however, quotes a contemporary 
authority which would show, that James was 
very earnest and zealous in favour of the Act, 
and the anecdote has every appearance of truth. 

“Motion made [in the House of Commons] for 
adjourning till Thursday, because Wednesday was a 
holiday. The King ask’d what holiday? Answered, 
The Restoration of his brother and himself, &c. He 
replied, The fitter to restore those loyal Catholick 
gentlemen that had suffered with him, and been kept 
unjustly out of their estates. The motion rejected.” 

As a further evidence of James's partiality, 
the writer observes, that the four Protestant 
bishops who remained in Ireland were allowed 
to take their seats in parliament, and that no 
writs were addressed to the Catholic prelates. To 


| the same perversity he attributes the neglect of 


the favourable opportunities that presented 
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themselves for storming Schomburgh’s camp 
before the arrival of William. 

“This resolution was believed to proceed from a 
wrong maxim of state, which his evil councillours 
prompted him to embrace, that the only way to 
recover Cilicia (England) was to loose Cyprus (Ire- 
lana) ; for they perswaded him that Cyprus (Jre/and) 
being once reduced, the Cilicians (English) would 
immediately recall him, as they formerly brought in 
his brother Pythagoras (Charles); but this was a 
favour he could not hope for, whilst he headed a 
Cyprian (Jrish) or a Syrian (French) army. And so, 
like the dog in the fable, he must let go the substance 
to snatch at the shadow.” 

He mentions further, and as more striking 
evidence of the influence of such councils on the 
mind of James, that he “ disbanded forty legions, 
newly raised, because they were for the most part 
composed of the old Cyprian (Irish) race,” and 
marched to meet William at the Boyne, who had 
double his numbers, and whose troops were in 
much better order and discipline. Such a 
measure would have been unaccountable, did 
not the Stuart papers give us reason to be- 
lieve, that James anxiously desired to conciliate 
the English, and expected the army to have 
wavered in their allegiance to William. 

Col. O'Kelly adds little to what is already 
known respecting the battle of the Boyne; he 
dwells indignantly on James’s hasty flight to 
France, his assertion there that the French aux- 


iliary force, which only lost six men in all, had | ¢ ; 
| mand which regulate the commercial world; the 


been deserted by their allies and cut to pieces, 
and that Ireland was irretrievably lost. 

“This calumny, so artfully spread abroad, made 
such a noise in Syria (France), that the Cyprian 
(Irish) merchants, who lived there since the conquest 
of Attilas (Oliver Cromwell), durst not walk abroad or 
appear in the streets, the people were so exasperated 
against them ; and no other relation coming out of 
Cyprus (Jreland) to contradict it, for Coridon( T'yrcon- 





nell), who was no stranger to the plot, put an embargo | 


on all ships, to hinder any account from thence into 
Syria (France), that might gainsay what was told 
there upon the arrival of Amasis (James). Antiochus 
(King Lewis XIV.) himself, who never hitherto 
wanted true intelligence, finding no account of the 
Cyprian (Jrish) affairs contrary to these relations, 
confidently averred by persons of unquestionable 
credit, had no reason to misbelieve it; and con- 
sequently giving all the island for lost, he judged to 
no purpose to send relief to a people that were not 
capable of any.” 

Every subsequent disaster which the Irish 
suffered, is attributed by the writer to Tyrcon- 
nell, whom he represents as determined to make 
peace with England on any terms. ‘The truth of 
these allegations is not easy to be established : 
Tyrconnell was indeed married to the sister-in- 
law of' Lord Churchill (afterwards Duke of 
Marlborough,) and though that nobleman had 
been one of the first to desert James, he soon 
opened a correspondence with the exiled mon- 
arch, and was viewed with great suspicion by 
William. Through him, Tyrconnell might have 
made proposals for a treaty which would pre- 
serve the English ascendancy in Ireland, and 
thus, as he hoped, facilitate the recall of James 
to England, and maintain, at the same time, the 
Stuart system of policy in the sister-kingdom. 
There is now indeed little doubt, that but for the 

opularity which he gained by the battle of the 

3oyne, and the subsequent successes of Ginckle, 
that William would have been abandoned by 
many of those who had been the first to invite 
him over, and that England might again have 
witnessed a restoration. 

Col. O’Kelly’s narrative is too general and 
too brief to be made the basis for an inquiry 
into the vacillation diplayed by the leaders of 
the revolution, at the moment when their work 
was accomplished. His account of ‘T'yrconnell's 
conduct, however, closely coincides with the 
notices of the contemporary intrigues which we 





find in the Stuart papers, and it certainly was 
the course most likely to be approved by King 
James. 

It is gratifying to find that the editor of these 
narratives, Mr. Crofton Croker, has, in the notes 
which ably elucidate the principal incidents 
they record, avoided all subjects that could give 
reasonable offence to any political or religious 
party. We trust that this example will be fol- 
lowed by the Irish Archzological Society ; 
there are many letters and narratives illustrative 
of the Irish civil wars, and not less so, of their 
connexion with English parties, which might 
be easily traced by a judicious inquirer, who was 
not suspected of partizanship by the families 
which possess them. 











Charles Chesterfield; or, the Adventures of a 
Youth of Genius. By Mrs. Trollope. 8 vols. 
Colburn. 

Wirnovur going quite as far as a celebrated 

French philosopher, who gives the preference to 

a good novel over a good history, we will confess 

that we attach a deeper importance to this class 

of literature than many of our worthy con- 
temporaries. In our opinion, the lighter pro- 
ductions of intellect afford—and must necessarily 
afford—a more faithful index to the tendencies 
of civilization than do the graver publications, 

In the present state of things, the literary market 

is subjected to the same laws of supply and de- 


publisher has just as strong a motive to study 
the intellectual wants of the public, as the mer- 
chant or tradesman to study its material wants, 
and we see no reason why the statistics of the 
former should not be taken, like those of the 
latter, as a guide to the “ progress of the nation” 
in the peculiar sphere they embrace. But the 
demand for works of a graver character,—for 
those addressed to the thinking few,—is infi- 
nitely less variable than the demand for those 
addressed to the superficial many. ‘The former 
undoubtedly increases with progressive intelli- 
gence, but its increase is steady and gradual : 
viewing social history en masse, it describes the 
direct line of advancement, while the latter de- 
mand represents the perturbations and aberra- 
tions. 

With such opinions we shall be excused for 
calling attention to a characteristic of light lite- 
rature in this our day, which we do not remem- 
ber to have seen noticed. It is the disappear- 
ance from its surface of the genuine Romance ;— 
the race seems absolutely extinct !—obsolete as 
the Megatheria and the Ichthyosauri ! 

Now a change in the elements of a national 
literature never takes place without a corre- 
sponding—and originating—change in the na- 
tional mind. And what may this originating 
change be? What is there in the tendencies of 
the present day which, while we are absolutely 
deluged with Novels, acts as a repellent to a 
Romance? A few years ago these titles were 
so closely associated, that they were considered 
almost synonymous. What then constitutes the 
distinction which has rendered their destinies so 
different? Is it not that a novel is, or aims at 
being, a picture of daily life,—a reflex of human 
nature under the modifications of an actual state 
of society ?—it professes to be, in fact, a faithful 
representation of the “ web and texture” of that 
tapestry work, whose figures and groupings 
History undertakes to describe. A romance, on 
the contrary, pretends to no such fidelity of de- 
lineation. It strives to paint man as a being of 
passion alone; its view of life is taken by the 
flare of torches; artificial lights and abrupt sha- 
dows—dazzling brilliancy and fathomless gloom 
—such are the laws of its chiar-oscuro, such the 
effects it loves to produce. Everything it pre- 
sents is rendered wildly picturesque, mysteriously 





indefined, by the flickering glare which is thrown 
over the picture. In short, the Novel, while it 
strives to arrest our attention by exciting our 
sympathy and surprise, appeals to the observant 
and reasoning faculties also ;—the Romance, on 
the contrary, addresses itself to the imagination 
alone, and, most often, requires for its full en. 
joyment an absolute torpor of both observation 
and reason. 

If this definition be correct, a romance is at 
variance with the spirit of the present age. The 
nineteenth century is distinguished by a craving 
for the positive and the real—it is essentially an 
age of analysis and of criticism. The vast strides 
which the Philosophy of Matter has made of 
late, and the immense social influence exercised 
by its progress, have re-acted powerfully upon 
the tendencies of thought. The observing and 
reasoning faculties are daily solicited by some 
new discovery in Physics or in the application 
of Physics—and these faculties are (at least 
appear to be) the natural antagonists to the 
imagination. Hence the present dearth of 
Poetry and the death of Romance :—but whence 
the influx of Novels?—Is this consistent with 
our boasted activity of mind—with our vast in- 
crease of the incitements to reason? We think 
it is. Mind, although awakened, has not yet 
learnt that self-consciousness which can alone 
teach it its true destiny. It is active, but it is, 
as yet, destitute of aim for its activity ;—it has 
not yet found the idea which is to be the guiding 
lamp of its efforts. Hence it wants energy (for 
there is no energy where thereis no distinct object 
in view)—its activity is languid and diffuse—it 
cannot concentrate itself upon grave subjects 
gravely treated ; but, while it asks for instruction, 
it asks for it in the shape of a toy ;—it dresses 
up its philosophy in satins and tinsel and flowers, 
Hence the demand for novels, and hence the 
peculiar character they have assumed. The 
novelist no longer writes with the ostensible 
motive of amusement alone. Oh no!—he has 
far higher aims !—His characters are all person- 
inified facts ; his dinner-parties and tea-parties 
are so many social truths mises en action ; and 
his conversazioni are tilting-matches between 
antagonist systems of politics or of morals: or 
oe with more unity of design, he devotes 
iis three hot-pressed volumes to the illustration 
of some pet theory of his own—his diamonds 
and his flowers (like that many-coloured tablet 
in the German Fairy-tale,) weaving themselves 
to initiated eyes, into the stern characters of 
some abstract truth. 

The clever authoress of the tale, which we 
have undertaken to appreciate, has been led, by 
the peculiar bent of her talents, to adopt a dif- 
ferent walk. Endowed by nature with a remark- 
ably quick perception of the ludicrous, and with 
considerable power of satire, Mrs. ‘Trollope, 
instead of being a Propagandist, is a Destructive 
(let not her Conservative ears be offended at the 
title) ;—she burst upon us at once, armed cap- 
a-pee, a merciless crusader against all the follies 
and foibles of society ; whether on this side the 
Atlantic, or on the other. Her works are a suc- 
cession of satires on men, women, and manners, 
not, it must be owned, very polished in their 
style—she uses the saw more than the razor,— 
but still vigorous and biting—therefore popular. 

Mrs. Trollope is not a progressive writer ; her 
first work stereotyped her reputation, and fixed 
her position at once. Those who are so irre- 
sistibly attracted, as our authoress evidently is, 
to the materiel of society and of manners—to 
the superficialities of face and of cone 
cannot possess any very deep insight into the 
mysteries of mind. It were idle, therefore 
for the critic to expect in Charles Chesterfield 
to trace any, even the most faint, generic fea- 
ture which might recall Goethe’s ‘Tasso,’ or 
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D'Israeli’s ‘ Literary Character? But we must 


confess we had expected from the authoress some 
more powerful conception of a “ Youth of 
Genius,”*than the hero of her novel presents. 
Charles Chesterfield is nothing more than a 
youngster, who, at that transition period between 
youth and manhood which is the very era of 
romance, is driven, by an excited imagination, 
into writing verses and dreaming himself a 
second Byron. We will venture to say, that, at 
this very moment, London could supply a whole 
phalanx of such heroes ;—and with liberty to 
search through any one of our suburban parishes, 
we will undertake to furnish said phalanx with 
double the requisite number of fitting heroines to 
bring its romance to a happy and orthodox issue. 

But the object of the story is, evidently, not 
so much to depict the struggles or triumphs of 
genius, as to bring into ridicule the absurdities 
of the London coteries,—an idea probably sug- 
gested by ‘The Lion,’ which appeared some 
twelve or eighteen months since. Mrs.Trollope’s 
novel, however, although displaying, perhaps, 
more qualifications for popularity, is inferior in 
intellectual range to its predecessor—its cha- 
racters are less developed—its wit less refined. 
Indeed, the whole picture is so broadly and 
outrageously caricatured, that we can scarcely 
regard it as coming within the range of criti- 
cism. Like all the productions of the same 
hand, it advertises, @ haute voix, its author’s high 
Toryism, anti-Americanism, and Parisian furore. 
Like all of them, too, it is amusing—full of proofs 
ofa keen observation—displaying, now and then, 
considerable artistical power, and is absolutely 
overladen with sagirical sallies. Perhaps the best 
drawn character int the work (and, we hope, the 
least true to nature), is that of Sir George Med- 
dows, the hero’s patron. This gentleman is re- 
presented as'moving in the highest metropolitan 
circles; but, like many of his coevals, he is 
very short of cash, and is not particularly scru- 
pulous as to the ways and means of replenish- 
ing the exchequer. Hearing that young Ches- 
terfield, who is the son of a substantial farmer in 
the neighbourhood of his country-seat, has been 
left a small legacy by a considerate godmother, 
he takes the youth by the hand, and brings him 
up to London, ostensibly from a disinterested 
desire to place him in a fitting field for the display 
of his abilities, but in reality that he may swindle 
him out of hislegacy. Sir George Meddows, in fact, 
is a fashionable “ Jeremy Diddler” on a grand 
scale—and, at the same time, a very comprehen- 
siveone. He swindles his protégé out of seven- 
and-sixpence with the same address with which 
he robs him of four thousand pounds; nothing 
is too small or too large for his insatiable grasp. 
How all his designs are frustrated by an angelic 
daughter, and how Mr. Charles Chesterfield is 
finally convinced that he and Byron are different 
people, and how Mrs. Trollope quizzes the 
Liberals, and the German school, and the senti- 
mental school, and every school except her own, 
must be learnt from the work itself. We can 
recommend it to those who wish for amusement 
of that racy kind which Mrs. Trollope’s admirers 
find so beneficial ; but, as far as criticism is con- 
cerned, we confess ourselves as incapable of ap- 
plying it gravely to the work before us as to a 
caricature of HB’s. 





The Science of Gunnery. By William Greener, 
Ass. Ins. C.E., Author of ‘The Gun.’ Long- 
man & Co. 

The Moor and the Loch. By John Colquhoun. 
Second Edition. Murray. 

Ir is not so much our fault as St. Swithen’s 

that the reader was not benefited by a learned 

and delightful article on these books, in time for | 
the twelfth of August. But who could think of 
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quaking bog? or of streams and rivulets other 
than those which foamed and swelled as proudly 
down our kennels as through a Morayshire glen? 
Meanwhile, the doughty man-at-arms, whom we 
had designed should descant on these matters, 
stepped or steamed across the border to his 
shooting quarters—miles north of Inverary— 
with Mr. Colquhoun’s tome in his pocket, after 
having laconically informed us that the additions 
only consisted of a chapter on deer-stalking, in 
compliance with the interest excited by Mr. 
Scrope’s book—another on burn fishing, and a 
third on that of the loch; and leaving us alto- 
gether in the lurch as regarded Mr. Greener’s 
volume. 

With the “ wisdom of ignorance,”’ then, we must 
perforce treat of the wise man of Newcastle’s 
treatise, and pick from it such information as 
seems likely to interest our readers—leaving to 
our Woolwich friends and to practical sportsmen 
to decide on the value of the matter thus ex- 
tracted. We are all the more bound to make 
this reserve from having observed that Mr. 
Greener is singularly explosive on paper—de- 
livers much bad temper in more bad English, 
and is never so well pleased as when he can 
have a shot at Mr. Wilkinson, the author of 
‘Engines of War.’ Moreover, the preliminary 
Advertisement has not escaped our notice, in 
which Mr. Greener expresses a desire to extend 
his business beyond the narrow sphere of New- 
castle, offering his services to any “ state or 
power” to whom they may be an acquisition. 
Apart, however, from self laudation, bad gram- 
mar, and captious rivalry, there is stuff in Mr. 
Greener’s volume. 

A first chapter, on ‘Ancient Arms,’ begins 
with David's smooth stones from the brook—all 
mention, however, of Goliath's spear, the staff 
whereof “ was like a weaver’s beam,” being un- 
accountably omitted ; here, too, he remembers 
Ishmael's bow, and the scythes which armed 
the chariots of the Greeks and Persians. From 
Archimedes, Mr. Greener jumps to Robin Hood, 
thence back to Vespasian (for the sake of his 
battering ram), from whom, with a summerset, 
he alights in the times of Bruce. Then it is 
that we come to the subject matter of his book: 
—cannon or heavy ordnance, according to Bar- 
bour, the Scottish hero’s biographer, having 
been first used by the English at the battle of 
Were Water, in 1327, “about forty years after 
the death of Friar Bacon.” 

Meyrick, a high authority, assigns 1430 as the 
date of the invention of portable fire-arms, by 
the Italians. “The invention, in its primitive 
state, was one of extreme simplicity, consisting 
merely of a tube fixed to a straight stock of 
wood, furnished with trunnions, cascable, and 
touchhole, in the first instance at the top, like a 
large cannon, but afterwards altered to the side, 
where a small pan was placed to hold the 
priming, and lessen the liability of its being 
blown away by the wind.” During the six- 
teenth century fire-arms underwent a variety of 
improvements: the Germans gave the stock of 
the hand-gun, so it was then called, a crooked 
form. ‘This hand-gun was superseded by the 
pyrites wheel-lock. The snap-haunce, or fire- 
lock, claimed by Grose as a Dutch invention, 
began to be generally used in England towards 
the close of the seventeenth century, About 
the same time, or a little later, guns were first 
manufactured in England; and it is these— 
ranging from Joe Manton’s best, down to the 
park-paling sold to the negroes at seven-and- 
sixpence a piece—that will henceforth engage 
our attention. 

A word or two, parenthetically, on gunpowder 
—which Mr. Greener, somewhat originally, de- 
clares to be “ the base upon which the super- 





its invention, our author lets slip some conjectural 
allusions to the “ Oxydracea,” a people whom 
Alexander the Great forbore to attack, because, 
Mr. Greener opines, they had their Pigous and 
Harveys!—More to the purpose is his citation 
of Roger Bacon's receipt, where all the ingredients 
for “ thunder and lightning” are enumerated— 
charcoal not excepted, which figures anagramma- 
tically, as ‘* Juru mone cap ubre” (carbonum pul- 
vere). Since the monk of IIchester’s time, all that 
ingenuity could do has been done to regulate the 
proportions of the ingredients, and the projectile 
force of this destructive compound. Much 
information touching all these points has been 
collected by Mr. Greener; who insists, vehe- 
mently, that the power, as at present known, is 
sufficient for all purposes of Christian warfare. 
The explosive power of powder depends, in a 
degree, on its granulation—and by a modifica- 
tion in this process and that of drying, it may 
be made so sensitive as to be incapable of bear- 
ing the friction of one grain against another. 
A mixture, yet more sudden and violent in its 
operation, of which chlorate of potash forms 
an ingredient, has been made by the French, 
and was offered to the English government in 
1809, by “a person of the name of Parr.” But 
its introduction was opposed by Sir William 
Congreve, on the ground that no piece of ord- 
nance in the service was able to withstand its 
effects. Mr. Greener conceives Mr. ‘Warner’s 
discovery, recently so much urged upon the 
nation, to be of the same character, if not of the 
same precise quality ; and following Sir William 
Congreve’s caveat, conceives that the plan of 
destroying a Kénigstein or an Ehrenbreitstein, 
by the contents of a pedlar’s wallet or a donkey's 
pannier, is utterly Utopian. 

To return, however, to the Gun. Another 
chapter is devoted to the consideration of British 
artillery—park guns, besieging guns, garrison 
guns, and’marine artillery. We are enlightened 
as to the quality of brass guns,—which, being 
lighter than those made of the proper metal 
(copper and tin mixed), are less likely to burst ; 
but which become unserviceable after a time, 
owing to the bore having a tendency, with use, 
to take an elliptical form, Carronades (so called 
from the first having been cast in the Carron 
foundry in 1779,) are objects of Mr. Greener’s 
dislike. ‘ Nothing but the bull-dog fighting of 
the last war,” says he, “ when ships are laid 
alongside, muzzle to muzzle, could have given 
them any length of existence at all.” The ten- 
inch mortars are pronounced the most generall 
serviceable—monster machines, beginning with 
the leviathan used in the recent siege at Antwerp, 
having comparatively little effect. A great gun 
cast according to Mr. Monck's drawings and 
calculations, by the Board of Ordnance, has Mr. 
Greener’s hearty approval; in fact, he had re- 
commended something of the same kind in ‘ The 
Gun,’ so warmly praised by Colonel Hawker. 
Mr. Monck’s gun seems to answer perfectly. 

* 4 compound shot, a shell filled with lead, was pro- 
jected 5,720 yards, or three miles and a quarter, ata 
velocity, during the first second of time, of 2,400 feet 
per second, and occupying during the whole flight 
only 294 seconds. The comparative weight of gun 
and shot is 1 to 220.” 

Of course shot, in all its different qualities, 
must figure in a chapter on Artillery. Mr. 
Greener does vigorous battle on behalf of lead, 
in preference to compound or iron shot. The 
destructive powers of the former, he says, are 
far greater. ‘‘ Walls or fortifications struck by 
leaden balls at the same velocities, (waiving the 
advantage to lead by its greater specific gravity) 
would be pounded into sand by less than two 
thirds of the same number of lead as iron shot.” 
The Shrapnell shell, however, is the most de- 
structive missile in use, though still open, our 
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author believes, to much improvement. The 
introduction of percussion locks to large guns, 
which is now about to take place, will be a 
vast step forwards, This chapter also makes 
mention of the gunnery practice at Ports- 
mouth, and a diagram is given of the ingenious 
revolving platform, intended to imitate a ship’s 
rolling motion, upon which the tyro may learn 
adroitly and certainly to manceuvre the engine 
under his charge. 

Chapter the fourth treats of the manufacture 
of iron for gun barrels. We are informed that 
since Mr. Greener fired his ‘ Gun,’ this has 
been much improved :— 

“Science and experience has worked a wonderful 
change in the mixture of the superior qualities of 
iron ; for we have had announcements of silver-steel 
barrels, only ten guineas a pair, in the rough ; Bres- 
cian steel barrels, carbonised iron, and I know not 
how many more descriptions or compounds of metals, 
to form the best material for high-priced barrels. We 
have now metal which, in the rod, cannot be sold for 
less than ls, 2d. per pound ; the iron for a pair of 
barrels thus costing 16s, 4d.” 

On the other hand, inferior articles are turned 
out of “a depth of infamy,” which gives Mr. 
Greener the fairest opportunity for writing in 
the Ercles’ vein :— 

“ During the existence of the slave-trade we made 
many thousands per year of what is, by the trade, 
technically termed park paling, being only fit for 
such purposes, and the cost of which was only seven 
shillings and siapence each ; but now we can furnish 
the Brazilians and others, who still imagine they 
hold a right in the blood of their fellow-men, ship 
loads, if they choose, at only five shillings and sixpence 
each, and it is still supposed one of these imita- 
tions is the blood-money for a fellow-creature. It 
would be a just and equitable law, if our legislature 
would pass it, * That every man should fire the guns 
he manufactures ;’ nothing would tend to improve 
the quality of the guns of a low grade more.” 

The murderous consequence of this cheap- 
ness reveals itself, if we look into the processes 
necessary to the manufacture of gun-barrel iron. 
First, to produce it of its most perfect quality 
the choicest metal must be employed : old horse 
shoe nails used to be most in request, and it is 
only recently, that the impossibility of obtaining 
them in sufficient quantity has led to a series 
of experiments on “ silver, and common twist 
steel.” The working of the metal is a weary 
process, ‘The rod must be twisted in proportion 
to the tension of its fibres; and many rods, Mr. 
Greener tells us, are over-twisted, by an attempt 
“to obtain figure,” or to emulate “ the watering 
or Jowher”’ in oriental sword blades, and genuine 
Damascus gun barrels. Here Mr. Greener 
throws out a conjecture as to the real manner 
of producing the Damascus effect, which seems 
to us worth extracting :— 

* There is, as must be well understood, an immense 
variety of different qualities of both iron and steel ; 
there is not a uniformity of quality in two produc- 
tions out of a hundred ; the very ore, the coal, the 
presence of oxygen, the excess of it, all vary the 
quality of the material ; the excess of carbon is more 
detrimental than a scarcity ; where carbon has once 
been it leaves an indelible mark, and though extracted 
to as great an extent as practicable, it leaves a residue 
that possesses an affinity to absorb carbon again equal 
to the original quantity ; thus, once make steel, and 
it will never, by any process as yet known, be recon- 
verted back to iron of the same nature it was origi- 
ginally. Mr. Mushet has given us the proportions of 
carbon held in solution by the various qualities of 
steel and iron. It will follow, asa principle indispu- 
table, that the quantity of carbon contained in the 
metal (avoiding cast iron) will increase or decrease, 
and thus regulate the degree of hardness of the 
metals in question. A quantity of these being dis- 
similar in this point, mixed together, and run into a 
vessel in a state of fusion, when cold, filed, and 
polished, will show a variety as is the place they 
hold in the crystallized mass; work and twist this 
material in all the tortuous ways and shapes it is 





capable of taking, and you only twist the fibres of the 
different bodies in the same way, and when they 
come to be acted upon by acid or oxydization, they 
still retain their relative positions, forming the water- 
ing or figure, as has been the intention of the tortu- 
ous twisting. All the beautiful arrangements in Da- 
mascus figures are obtained inthis way ; metals con- 
taining more or less carbon will always produce this 
watering. To obtain a satisfactory proof, any person 
may case-harden a few pounds weight of stubs, and 
afterwards melt them in a crucible, and run them 
into a receiver ; when these are worked down into 
the bar, or not, as you please, dress and apply alittle 
sulphuric acid, and the peculiar situation the various 
stubs had taken in the fluid state will be clearly dis- 
cernible. The original barrel welders, the real Da- 
mascus iron workers, were, a are ours of the present 
day, not the most conscientious individuals, nor the 
most honourable. For strange, but not more so than 
true, on examination of most real Damascus barrels 
I have met with, I find the iron must have been so 
valuable, as to induce the workmen éo plate or veneer 
the superior mixture over a body of the commonest 
iron; all large barrels are thus made, rifles especially. 
I suppose the moderns borrowed the invention: it 
would be well if they made no more extensive use of 
it than on rifle barrels, &c. * * 

* All the varieties of figured barrels are but modi- 
fications of Damascus. The most endless variety 
possible may be attained ; a figure with the carbo- 
nized material, showing only the ends or edges of the 
various laminas, or portions of the face of that 
lamina, may with equal facility be obtained, if the 
patience of the artist is in proportion. It would be 
a never-ending task, a subject for many volumes, to 
endeavour to describe a tithe of the varieties that 
might be made, and have been. The French and 
Belgians are very expert at this sort of ornamental 
work.” ; 

The fifth chapter is occupied by particulars as 
to the modes of barrel-welding. In England this 
process is only practised at Birmingham and in 
the surrounding districts, owing to the nature of 
the coal there, which is ‘ nearly, if not entirely, 
free from the sulphuret of iron, which has always 
been found a considerable hindrance to the 
obtainment of clear and good barrels.” Mr. 
Greener, with an intimate knowledge of the 
facts, sturdily denounces the frauds practised in 
this branch of trade :— 

“T shall, I doubt not, be accused of throwing the 
hatchet, when I assert three-fourths of the barrels 
welded in Birmingham at this time, which claim to 
be twist barrels, are all plated, ‘ veneered,’ from the 
Damascus to the humble twopenny or Wedgebury 
skelp, a vast proportion certainly, but no exaggera- 
tion, it is true as that I have printed it. The method 
of accomplishing this is by having the iron required 
rolled down into ribbons of a thin description, and 
these are twisted spirally round a tube of common 
iron having the fibres running length way or parallel 
with the bore. The cost of Damascus is 74d. per 
pound, the iron they use for this purpose is only 14d. 
A pair of barrels take 14 tb. of iron, say 6 tb. of this 
is Damascus plate costing 3s. 9d.; 8 tb. is common, 
amounting to 10d., instead of 5s., or a saving of 4s, 2d. 
a pair. The borer charges less, the iron is softer, the 
filer has less, and all items clubbed amount to some- 
thing.” 

After the welding come the boring and 
grinding; and here must be determined that 
much canvassed question—the proper inclina- 
tion of double barrels. The next step is the 
forming of the breech; after which we must 
entertain a still more momentous question,— 
the structure of the lock,—a subject, somewhat 
cursorily passed over, we think, by our author. 
On the staining, finishing, and decorating, Mr. 
Greener is more diffuse. The florist is not 
more enthusiastic as to the form of a petal, or 
the amateur violin player to the peculiar varnish 
on his Straduarius, than the Colquhouns and 
Hawkers concerning proportion and finish :— 

“The cost of a real, first-rate gun, must and will 
always vary, according to the circumstances of manu- 
facture, or the peculiar arrangements of the manu- 
facturer, * * The best or as good a gun as ever was 





constructed, or ever will be, should yield the maker 
a profit at 354—cheaper it cannot be done, jf 
honestly the best. I have studied and estimated the 
cost both of town and country-made guns, and am 
aware the London maker would be barely remune. 
rated at this rate, from the extra expenses he is liable 
to. But I also know without any doubt, that as good 
guns can be, and have been, made in Birmingham ag 
ever were produced in London. The facilities the 
former possess will always tell in that competition, 
and Westly Richards is an example, for not much 
better guns can be manufactured than he produces 
daily, as most London gunmakers full well know,” 

After his gun is completed, and Mr. Greener 
has fired a last round of double-shotted exple. 
tive against all the abominations made of “ sham 
damn iron,” which leave so many an African 
and Brazilian customer minus a hand or an arm, 
our well-experienced but incoherent author gives 
us a chapter which ought, we think, to have 
come earlier—on the proof of gun-barrels :— 

* The great demand for rubbish of a villanous de- 
scription during the existence of the slave trade, in. 
duced some philanthropic (or, more probably, some 
speculator,) to found a company, with suitable 
premises for the proof of all gun barrels, and for 
which they obtained an act of parliament in the year 
1813, incorporating the body. The first act was 
found insufficient, as the Birmingham makers found 
easy means of evading its effects, and they had to 
obtain a fresh act in 1815, by which parties receiving 
any barrel to rib, stock, &c., without it having pre- 
viously been proved, became liable to a penalty of 
20/., and not less than 20s.; it also enacted that any 
person or persons making and selling any gun, the 
barrel of which had not been proved at either this or 
the London proof-house, became liable to the same 
penalty.” 

In compliance with this act of parliament, 
proof companies have been formed :— 

* As soon as a number of gun barrels are loaded 
they are taken to a house or detached building, stand. 
ing apart from other offices. It is lined throughout 
with thick sheet iron. The windows, which resemble 
Venetian blinds, are constructed of the same metal, 
Iron frames are laid the whole length of the room; 
on these the barrels of various qualities, when about 
to be fired, are placed. In the front of these frames 
lies a large mass of sand, to receive the balls. Be- 
hind the frame, on which the twist barrels are fixed, 
lies another bed of sand, in which, on the recoil, the 
barrels are buried. Behind the frame, on which the 
common barrels or muskets are tried, a strong iron 
bar is placed, having a number of holes large enough 
to receive the tang of the breech, but not the barrel, 
The barrels being thus fixed it is impossible for them 
to fly back. A groove runs along the whole length 
of each frame, in which the train of powder is strewed 
to ignite the charges, upon which the barrels, with 
the touch holes downwards, are laid. When every- 
thing is ready for the proof, the windowsare let close 
down, the door is shut and secured; an iron rod 
heated red hot is introduced through a hole in the 
wall. On touching the train, a tremendous explosion 
takes place. The windows are then drawn up, the 
door opened, the smoke dissipated, and the twist 
barrels are found buried in the sand, the common 
ones are thrown forwards—some are found perfect, 
others burst to pieces. It is rare that best barrels 
are found burst—more frequently bulged or swelled 
out in places which are faulty, or of a softer temper. 
Those that are found perfect, are then marked with 
punches of different sizes (but having the same im- 
pression,) according to the quality of the barrel. In 
London, they have an additional punch, containing 
the number of the bore the barrel has been tried by. 
This mark easily enables the observer to discover 
whether the barrel has had any considerable quantity 
bored out after proving, which the marks of the Bir 
mingham proof-house do not ; the omission of which, 
except to a pergon well versed with the different sized 
punches is a disadvantage. Those that are bulged 
are sent back to the maker, who beats down the 
swellings, sends back the barrels, and they are proved 
again. They generally stand the second proof, though 
I have known a barrel undergo four proofs before it 
was marked. The common barrels are required to 
stand twenty-four hours before they are 
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when, if not burst, any holes or other material im- 

fections are made quite apparent by the action 
of the saltpetre. Such barrels are, of course, sent 
back unmarked. Those that are found satisfactory 
are duly stamped and taken home. * * 

“There was proved at the Birmingham proof- 
house, during the last year, the following enormous 
quantity of barrels :— 


Twisted barrels ......cccccccsccecscecssescecece 50,000 

Large barrels ....-+.seesceeeeeeeresecccseseseee 

Common iron barrels, including musket and fowl- 
ing-piece barrels .......+.sseeseecesececeeeeees 180,000 

Twisted pistol barrels .........ceeeceececeeceees 2,000 

Common pistols .....ccccsccccccccsscscccccscece 4,000 

Gaddle pistols ...c.ccccsccccvcccccscescccscceces 13,000 


Total.. 249,500 

Taking these at an average of 5d. each, here is a 

amount of 5,107/. 9s. 4d. yearly—an excellent 

income, indeed ; the current expenses may be 1,000/. 

a-year, say 1,200/., and thus you have a clear total 

of 3,907/. 9s, 4d. a year to share amongst the fortu- 
nate holders of Proof Company’s Stock. 

“The London Proof Company also prove a con- 
siderable quantity of barrels annually; but, with 
the exception of the barrels of the East India 
Company’s muskets, twist barrels are the principal. 
Their rules require double barrels to be put together 
and breeched, before they will receive them for 
proof. This is effectually evaded, too, by the Bir- 
mingham people, by soft soldering them temporarily, 
sending them, and afterwards sweating them down 
several ounces, either on a stone or with a float; 
then brazing them together, and finishing. Full 
thirty thousand twist barrels are annually sent to the 
Whitechapel proof from Birmingham alone: the 
quantity sent by the London makers may average 
four thousand, and these only the very best. The 
great supplies from Birmingham are intended mostly 
for the London sale shops, in addition to what direct 
orders are given to the former.” 

Mr. Greener now indulges in a few specula- 
tions on this subject, which appear to be worth 
consideration :— ‘ 

“* Whatever might be the original intention of the 
founders of the proof corporation, it is now quite evi- 
dent it has settled down into a profitable speculation, 
8 means of inflicting a tax upon the public, without 
a commensurate benefit. * * The high charges is a 
preventative to barrels being proved, for no one can 
imagine for a moment a barrel filer will pay to the 
proof house twenty per cent. tax, upon the article he 
manufactures; here he pays that if he pays at all, for 
a barrel that is sold for 1s. 9d. has paid 4d. for prov- 
ing; can any one be expected to believe this, with 
the small penalty that is attached to the offence 
acting as the only stringent. No, thousands of barrels 
are yearly made, which never see the proof cellar at 
all. * * The gunpowder used is of a very inferior 
description indeed, when compared with sporting 
powder, the very powder all sporting guns are to be 
used with is nearly three times the power of the 
proof powder. For taking Hutton’s calculation that 
gunpowder explodes with a velocity of five thousand 
feet per second, bear in mind he means government 
best powder, you have a material not exceeding one- 
third the velocity possessed by the best canister 
powder, for it is indisputable that the latter explodes 
with a velocity of full fifteen thousand feet per 
second, as the next chapter will go far to prove; the 
Pressure of this will be in proportion; compare the 
resistance of 14 ounces of shot, a body capable of 
being jammed together, and thus exerting a lateral 
pressure of the greatest extent with the lateral 
friction of two rolls of paper, and a solid ball, 
not capable of any lateral expansion, and barely 
all weighed together, equal to two-thirds the 
weight of the charge of shot, and the great dissi- 
milarity becomes glaringly apparent. The proof 
— is only of a similar strength to that of 

utton’s calculation, and quite unfitted for the pur- 
pose. The generality of barrels that do burst are all 
Tent in the fore part, all guns that burst with shooting, 
burst near the breech,—I do not say all, but a vast 
majority. This is in perfect keeping with all my 
remarks ; for, in sporting, the greatest test is in the 
first lift of the charge ; in proving, the greatest test 
18 in the mid distance from breech to muzzle, and so 
arises the result. The proportion of guns that are 
broke (they technically call bursting broke) in prov- 
ing is very small, not exceeding three to four per 
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cent. This I also applied at head quarters to know, 
but like the answers to the other questions, I was left 
to guess at them. The largeness of the grain of 
the powder is at too great an extreme, no doubt it is 
beneficial to have larger than the present sporting 
scale, yet, here they have grain large enough for a 
duck gun, instead of appropriating it to the various 
purposes wanted. Pistols are crammed nearly full 
of powder, with not an inch of tube for the ball 
to travel through, nor the slightest extra pressure 
obtained ; why, it is one of the greatest pretences 
without reality I know of,and only a fit blind for the 
ignorant. If the legislature does not take up the 
question, and by the institution of a suitable test, 
backed by a penalty commensurate with the crime 
of depriving a fellow-creature of his limb, it will 
neglect an imperative duty, and become a party 
particeps.” 

The whole machine being thus finished off 
and ready for use, Mr. Greener naturally de- 
votes a few chapters to the science of gunnery. 
To enter upon these in the absence of our coun- 
sellor, who, for aught we know, is now stalking 
“from Benvoirlich to bold Benvenue,” would 
be taking aim in the dark; we cannot there- 
do better than commend them to our friends at 
Woolwich : but it needs no degree in the College 
of Engineers to entitle us on parting from Mr. 
Greener to say, that should his work come to 
a second edition, he will do well to have it 
rewritten. 





China, or Illustrations of the Symbols, Philoso- 
phy, Antiquities, §c. of the Chinese. By S. 
Kidd, Esq. Professor of Chinese, University 
College. Taylor & Walton. 

Professor Kidd’s object in this work is to give 
his readers a picture of the Chinese mind, by 
setting before them the circumstances most in- 
fluential in the formation of Chinese character. 
Among these he assigns a foremost place to the 
language, and he devotes considerable space to 
an examination of its nature and powers. In 
opposition to De Ponceau, he contends that it is 
not in any way alphabetical, but that it is purely 
symbolical. He then compares the system of 
Chinese symbols with that of the Egyptian 
hieroglyphics, and points out some very striking 
analogies between them; hence he infers that 
the phonetic system of interpretation advocated 
by Champollion is based on error, because to 
transfer a character from the representation of 
an idea to that of a sound, is a process incon- 
sistent with the genius of a symbolic language. 

Proceeding from the language to the customs 
of the people, Professor Kidd notices several 
curious points of similarity between the Chinese 
and Egyptians, especially the great importance 
attached to the rites of sepulture, and their 
habit of familiarizing themselves with the image 
of death in the midst of life :— 

“ The constant anticipation of death would seem 
to be present with the Chinese in the practice 
adopted at Malacca, of always having a coffin placed 
outside the door to receive the adult inhabitant who 
may first require it. There is, however, but little if 
any additional seriousness on the great moral ques- 
tion. I have seen an aged individual seated on a 
coffin which he would perhaps soon occupy, reading 
not one of their ethical or religious works, but a 
popular novel, highly esteemed, indeed, for the 
ability with which it is written, though its immediate 
influence on the heart must be to increase its disin- 
clination for the solemn ordeal of the judgment-seat. 
The appearance to a Christian stranger of so many 
peculiarly formed receptacles for the dead, con- 
sentaneously placed at the doors of human dwellings, 
is calculated to awaken his sympathies, and create a 
tender interest on behalf of their owners. The mo- 
tive for this singular act is ascribed to the require- 
ments of filial piety, which cannot be satisfied without 
coffins of prescribed thickness, sufficiently seasoned 
to resist premature decay.” 

Mr. Kidd mentions an occurrence which took 
place under his own observation, which shows 





that the sympathies of the grave are preferred to 
life itself :— 

“ A Chinese, convicted of a cruel murder, had 
been sentenced to transportation for life. His friends, 
who sought to procure a mitigation of his punish- 
ment, solicited my supposed influence as an English- 
man with the Governor on their behalf. I urged the 
aggravated nature of the offence as a reason why I 
could not even conscientiously ask such a thing, if I 
were sure of success; and suggested that it ought to 
be a matter of thankfulness he was not hanged. He 
immediately replied, that he considered this a much 
severer punishment than death; for in that case his 
parents, who were living, might have performed his 
funeral rites, and the usual offices at the tomb, of 
which he was now deprived, while they would also 
be totally cut off from all intercourse with their son 
after death as well as in life.” 

Nothing more strongly proves the great influ- 
ence of the Chinese system of civilization than 
its adoption by the Tatar conquerors: they have 
abandoned their national customs for those of 
the vanquished people. To conciliate their 
prejudices, the Manchew dynasty has invented 
a legendary genealogy, ascribing the paternity 
of their founder to a divine magpie. This bird 
is still regarded as a guardian of the royal race. 

The Chinese are a very superstitious people, 
and are particularly devoted to astrology and 
magic. Most of their necromantic ceremonies 
are puerile, and some of them disgusting. , It is 
interesting to find that they attach the same 
mystical meaning to certain numbers as the 
Pythagoreans and the ancient Egyptians :— 

“There appears also to be corresponding agree- 
ment between the numbers two and three, as used 
for symbolical representations in China and Egypt. 
The two supreme powers emanating from one source, 
we have already adverted to, as alike in both coun- 
tries. The number three derives importance from the 
three great powers in the universe, which it describes. 
The Chinese say numbers begin at one, are made 
perfect at three, and terminate at ten. Three, with 
the Egyptians, stands for the plural; hence, when 
they would denote the multiplicity of an object, they 
repeat the word that stands for it three times. Many 
Chinese symbols involve the same principle; the 
following may be adduced as specimens :—three 
suns to denote effulgence ; three tongues, excessive 
talking; the symbol for hair, three times repeated, 
expresses the fur of aniinals, the down of birds, and 
anything delicate, soft, and beautiful. Three forms 
of the symbol for grass constitute the generic term 
for plants, herbs, and trees; three trees represent a 
forest. Many other characters might be adduced, 
which derive an intensity of meaning from their 
three-fold form. The Egyptians use the symbol 
three to denote dumbness, because, if a child does 
not speak in three years, it is presumed he will never 
be able to speak. The same principle is involved in 
the Chinese reason for mourning three years for the 
death of a parent, because children are peculiarly 
helpless for that space of time.” 

We have only touched on those parts of this 
volume which may interest general readers, 
the greater part of it is designed for Chinese 
students. 





The Porcelain Tower : or Nine Stories of China. 
By “T. T. T.” Embellished by J. Leech. 
Bentley. 

Ir there be anything which we detest more 

potently than all others, worse than Fat Jack 

hated “ security,” it is boasting ; and the emptiest 
of all possible boasting is national boasting. If 
any one, therefore, presumes to assert that the 

English nation are the greatest triflers in lite- 

rature, that they read more nonsense than their 

neighbours, we shall not stint to tell them, salod 
reverentid, that they are—awfully mistaken. 

Our friends, the French, are as much given to 

the flimsy in literature as we can be; and the 

honest, trusting, trustworthy Germans read all 
the villanous novels that their trans-rhenane 
neighbours print. True it is, that there are man 
thousands of native dabblers in printing-in 
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among the Teutonic millions; and that among 
these are some ‘“inditers of a good matter,” 
whose works we English review, and—plunder. 
But the profitable staple of Germanic bibliopoly 
is not the less the light literature of the Parisian 
press; and though every true German detests 
the French jointly and individually, worse than 
Bomebody hates holy water, yet do they not, as 
{t appears, on that account eschew their works, 
—albeit, they swallow them as Pistol did his 
leek,—they read and swear. 

In this there is nothing very wonderful. 
Nature’s laws are universal. Gravitation reigns 
in France as in England, in Germany as in 
France. The same causes produce everywhere 
alike the same effects; and (to return to our 
subject) the diffusion of literature affects its 
profundity much in the same manner through- 
out all Europe. There is, then, no use in per- 
rey coming down upon the professors of 
ight literature with a cué bono ? in daily laments 
over the spirit of the age; or in the professional 
critic making an example of every author who 
writes for a less difficult public than his own: 
demand will regulate supply, in spite of all the 
Aristotles and Aristarchi, periodic or irregular ; | 
and there is nothing left for it but to take the | 
world as it goes, and (the better to preserve an | 
undisturbed equanimity) not to affect being wiser | 
than the age we live in. 

For these reasons, therefore, we shall, on the 
present occasion, waive all formal criticism, doff 
our conjuring cap, and, descending from our 
throne, we shall not even pause to consider | 
whether the brittle edifice before us be a temple | 











though their feet move forward, their toes go back- 
wards, They are extremely contentious: they can- 
not meet without scuffing. Their walk is uneasy— 
they seem to move with pain ; and how should it be 
otherwise when nails are under their feet? Yet, 
though feet so diminutive are at present, and have 
been for many centuries worn by the celestial ladies, 
this was not always the case. A French postilion has 
been described as all boots: the sage Ya-hoo, whom 
we have quoted at the head of this story, spoke of the 
softer sex in his time as all slippers ; yet it is true 
that even this expression seems to set them upon a 
bad footing. Their feet were not always so small. 
You shall find in Chinese histories that the Emperor 
Min-Te, who came to the throne in the thirty-first 
year of the sixty-first cycle, had a beautiful Empress, 
To-To, whose feet in length rejoiced in their comple- 
ment of exactly twelve inches, The Emperor loved 
hislady with imperial measure of attachment ; indeed 
he regarded her single self with more affection than 
he entertained besides for any two of his hand- 
maidens, and he would seldom absent himself from 
her society except when it was necessary for him to 
give audience,—that is, to smoke a quiet hooka in 
presence of his ministers,—in the celestial council- 
chamber. The custom of the country rendered it im- 
possible that To-To should attend him there; but 
when the formal conference was over, he would fre- 
quently detain his favourite minister, Hum, in whose 
character and wisdom he had great confidence, and 
retiring to a more snug apartment, would invite his 
Empress to join them ina cosy pipe. * * To testify 
his great esteem for Hum, the Emperor ordered that 
he should be lodged in the palace, in chambers not 
far distant from the imperial apartments. He fre- 
quently employed him to instil into the lovely To-To 
a proper sense of all the duties she should aim at ful- 
filling as a woman and a wife ; but, above all, as the 


erected to the service of the true faith in litera- | chosen lady of the Emperor. The beautiful Empress 


ture, or consecrated to the worship of false gods ; | 
nor shall we inquire the relative value of the 
moral and intellectual instruction it holds out, | 
as compared with that of the Exeter Hall pam- | 
phiets, the Puseyite tracts, and the Rejoinders, | 
or any other accredited sources of pure mo- | 
rality and Christian peace; but proceed at once, | 
after the true Mark Lane fashion, to show what 
the book is by exhibiting a few samples of | 
Its contents, which, after all, saves a world of 
fine writing, or, what is the same thing to a tittle, 
of most tiresome reading, to the common relief 
of all the parties concerned. 

It will scarcely be necessary to premise that 


received meekly and graciously the lessons of virtue 
thus imparted to her. Nothing, to her apprehension, 
could be more agreeable than the counsels given by 
Hum. The Emperor, looking on at a little distance, 
was overjoyed at sceing with how much attention 
she listened to the instructions of so excellent an 
adviser; and when at other times he heard her dis- 
course of virtue and the duties of wifehood, * This is 
all Ilum,’ thought he. Thus she gained still more 
of his affection, and Hum of his esteem ; and the 
fame of both went abroad throughout all the celestial 
dominions, When Hum appeared in the streets the 
people flocked about him. ‘A Hum! a Hum!’ 


| they cried, ‘the Emperor’s favoured counsellor, 


Three cheers for a Hum.’ Then they shouted 


‘The Porcelain Tower’ is not a pamphlet on |aloud, and no sound could be heard except 


the opium pan, nor a treatise on antedilu- 


vian chronology. There is not, indeed, anything | 


Chinese about it, except a very thin coating of 


external form, the vehicle for quaintnesses and | 
contrasts adopted “for the better carrying on | sleeper, 


of the plot.” Its nine stories are not so many 
architectural tabulata raised one over the other 
after the fashion of the pagodas in Mr. Wedge- 
wood’s blue saucers; but simply independent 
bxtravaganzas—tales, in prose and verse,—or 
perhaps we might say ¢ai/s, for John Chinaman’s 
external characteristic, his pig-tail, is of course a 
striking and frequently recurring image, in fact 
the connecting link which affords constant occu- 
pation alike to the author and to his clever illus- 
trator Mr. Leech. 

It is a matter of indifference where we begin: 
* Ho-Fi’ is indeed a capital tale, but it is beyond 
our power to abridge it. We turn, therefore, 
to ‘The History of the Beautiful To-To,’ which 
includes an interesting explanation of the sin- 

lar fashion which prevails in China respecting 
adies’ feet :— 

“Tf any of our lovely countrywomen should meet 
a Chinese lady, they would deem her lot unblessed : 
—at least, the first idea that would occur to them 
would be, that they would not stand in her shoes. 
The Chinese ladies do not understand ‘long mea- 
bure:’ at all events their table is peculiar, as they 
have but three inches toa foot. A curious fact in 


their anatomy is that their toes are bent, and twenty | 
in number, being doubled under the sole; thus even 


‘A Hum!’ The Emperor was a sound sleeper; 
that is to say, he could sleep in spite of a sound. 
It is strange that a sound sleeper and a quiet 
sleeper should be nearly synonymous expressions ; 
not quite, indeed, for one who snores may be a sound 
The Empress was a sound sleeper also; a 
very determined sleeper; for she was addicted to 
| somnambulism, and somnambulists must be very de- 
| termined sleepers. From being himself such a 
| decided somnambulist it was some time before 
the Emperor became aware of his lady’s pecu- 
liarity. A little whisper, however,—no bigger 
than a musquito, which had for several days 
been fluttering about the. palace, and buzzing into 
people’s ears, one morning came dancing about his; 
and having awhile piped into itin a very small voice, 
| gave it a sting which caused considerable irritation, 
then flew out at the window, and ina short time had 
treated every mother’s son, and no less father’s 
daughter, throughout the celestial dominions, in 
nearly the same way.” 

Shortly after this whisper had stung his ma- 
jesty’s ear, and while he lay ruminating on the 
subject,— 

“ He was suddenly aroused to full consciousness 
by a gentle pull of the silken coverlid. He lay quite 
quiet, (though a gnat at the moment settled on his 
nose,) and-soon pérceived that the Empress was 
' getting out of bed in her sleep, and evidently taking 
| the greatest possible care not to awaken herself in so 

doing. Having no doubt at all—none whatever— 
' not the slightest in the world—not the least possible 
—that she was altogether unconscious of what she 





| 





would be right she should be looked to, lest she should 
break her neck down the stairs or out of window, the 
palace being two stories high ; and, as he discovered 
that she moved towards the door, he rose from bed 
as quietly as she had done, and followed ; she all the 
while treading as noiselessly as though she were a 
fly, and he as though he were a spider. She pro. 
ceeded along the gallery, and passed the stairs with. 
out accident; and she had arrived almost at the 
bottom of the corridor, when the Emperor, alarmed 
lest she might make a false step, (a fox-paw, as the 
French express it,) seized her by throwing his left 
arm round her waist. * * She struggled to get loose, 
though still without making much noise ; indeed, she 
thought that it would not be amiss if she could get 
back to her chamber as quietly as she came thenee, 
But this was not to be ; for the prime minister Hum, 
who, with what truth I cannot pretend to say, had 
the reputation of being at all times wide awake, was 
not asleep upon the present occasion ; and hearing, 
with his pair of very acute ears, a little scuffling in 
the gallery, he opened the door of his apartment, 
which was close to the scene of action. He had 
apparently been deeply engaged in study; for he 
held in his hand a lighted lantern, the light of which 
he now directed upon the pair in the corridor. The 
instant he saw them, however, it dropped from his 
hand; and closing and fastening the door with all 
possible celerity, he jumped upon his bed, coiled 
himself into a circle less than his waist in diameter, 
drew the clothes over him in a heap, and lay without 
moving, breathing, or letting his beard grow, till the 
morning light had filled his apartment. During the 
moment that a gleam from the lantern had been 
thrown upon them, To-To became aware that it was 
only the Emperor who had frightened her so much 
in the dark ; and of course much delighted at this 
discovery, and her fears all banished thereby, she 
immediately returned to the imperial apartment. 
* My dearest To-To,’ said his imperial majesty, as they 
entered, ‘I was not till now aware that you werea 
somnambulist. Why did you never mention to me 
that you were so afflicted ? I would have had a gold 
collar made to surround your ankle, and a chain and 
lock to secure you tothe bed. I myself would have 
kept the key, so dearly do I tender your safety.’ ‘I 
had hoped,’ she replied, ‘ that my attachment to your 
sacred majesty would always have exercised the 
counteracting influence which it has hitherto done, 
and have overcome entirely the infirmity to which I 
was formerly subject. I have no fear of another 
attack, and I think the gold chain therefore will be 
quite unnecessary.’ ‘ As, however, you are restless 
to-night,’ said the Emperor, ‘I will secure you for 
the present with this strap. Stay, let me pass it 
round you. There, that will do—nay, one pull more 
—uh, uh—you can’t move now, I think.’ * * He 
had scarcely finished speaking before he was fast 
asleep ; but poor To-To could not get to sleep at all, 
for she was almost cut in two by the strap he had 
fastened round her. In the morning the Emperor 
liberated his wife; but he did not revert to the sub- 
ject of sleep-walking till after he had finished his 
morning devotions and meal. He sent for her then. 
* * Her compassionate lord endeavoured to console 
her with the suggestion that some remedy might pos- 
sibly be found for this unfortunate habit: and he 
questioned her as to whether there was any manner 
in which she could at all account for her being thus 
afflicted. In answer to this, she expressed a suspicion 
that her mamma had been partly concerned ;—but 
she afterwards put the thing ina more philosophical 
light, when she said, that her habits being sedentary 
and her feet large, the latter, she thought, had 
not a proper proportion of exercise during the 
day; and thus made up secretly for the deficiency 
at night, when they knew that she was sleeping, 
and unable consequently to keep a look out upon 
their motions. * * The Emperor confessed that 
his strong conviction of this was a source of disquiet 
to his mind; for she had clearly demonstrated that 
it would be the occasion of her always going wrong 
in sleep. It was his wish, if possible, that this might 
be avoided ; and the only mode which occurred to 
him of escaping from the dilemma was to prevent 
her from going at all. Tow to effect this? He 
wished heartily that her feet had not grown since 1- 
fancy, as she then would not have taken to sleep- 
walking: but they had, and what was to be done? 





, Was about, he thought, like a kind Emperor, that it 
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Min-Te was an inventive genius; he hit upon an 
admirable plan: he sent for a cook and a cleaver, 
and had these offending members chopped six inches 
orter. The cure was complete: it is confidently 
stated that To-To never more walked in her sleep ; 
and I recommend all somnambulists to try the effi- 
ciency of Min-Te’s invention. The Emperor next 
wished a private conference with his prime minister. 
Hum had not yet arisen, and the messengers had to 
seek him in his chamber. They found him nearly in 
the attitude in which he lay when we wished him 
night; but when they endeavoured to arouse 
him, they discovered that he had choked himself by 
swallowing his pigtail. A proclamation went abroad 
throughout the empire that the most honoured and 
exemplary Empress, the lantern of beauty and steel- 
yard of ceremony, had set the fashion of short feet ; 
and though it was not absolutely required that all the 
ladies of the land should conform to this mode, it was 
made imperative on all parents to wrap up the feet 
of their female children in such ligatures of cotton, 
silk, leather, or brass, as should effectually prevent 
the future growth of the pedal bones and ligaments, 
the toes being bent inwards towards the sole ; ‘ for,’ 
said the edict, ‘as the toes of women have a natural 
bias to go wrong, it is proper that they should be 
turned the opposite way.” The name of the Empress, 
—To-To signifying ‘ Long-Foot,’—had become inap- 
plicable ; nor could it be desirable for an imperial 
lady, when length of foot had ceased to be among 
the clements of female beauty: the Emperor there- 
fore changed it to Fo-Paw, which may be Englished 
as‘ One who walks the wrong way.’ Min-Te and 
Fo-Paw thenceforth lived ever happily. The wisdom 
of Min-Te is much spoken of in this day, and he is 
accounted one of the greatest benefactors of his 
country ; for the Chinese are of opinion that their 
wives have walked much more steadily since they 
lost the use of their feet.” 


We shall now give a specimen of the tales in 
verse, and turn, therefore, to the student of 
Hanlan :— 


Oh, the gentle Fum-Fum was a worshipful youth, 
A student of talent, of trust, and of truth! 
Of excellent parentage, 
Wit with an arrant edge, 
Eloquence burning, 
And subtle discerning ; ° 
Of manners most excellent, 
Formed to enchant ; 
And when to the sex he leant, 
Gay and gallant. 
As fat as a pig, 
And as sleek as a Cadi; 
As fresh as a fig, 
And as fair as a lady. 
In learning he beat all competitors hollow; 
And, in short, 
Was a sort 
Of a pig-tailed Apollo. 


He could tell you by heart 
Any part 

Of the works of the sages 

Who shined in past ages, 
e 8 @ * 


Up to this very day— 
A great many they, 
But I only can name one or two she has. 
There's exquisite Nin-Kum, 
Whose pen makes the tin come, 
And Hum-Drum the poet, who has no great income 
(For income and ink-em 
Although we may clink ’em, 
Are not such first cousins as perhaps you may think ’em.) 
There's Ly the historian, and Bo the philosopher; 
Si lost his mistress, and weeps for the loss of her ; 
Flum, Skum, and Hum—but all these we will pass over, 
Some are yet living, and some grows green grass over. 
There’s Fang the great critic, 
With pen analytic, 
And Sting, an ingenious satirical writer ; 
Slo, Lo, and Co, the political journalists; 
Yawn, known because of his 
Moral philosophies, 
Sensible works which he’s welcome to learn who lists; 
And Fun, Pun, and Grin, whose effusions are lighter. 
There are authors besides of wit, learning and passion ; 
But, above all that ever yet wrote or sang, 
¢ writer just now at the top of the fashion, 
Is elegant, moral, and eloquent Slang. 


This accomplished student has a lady love, 
Faw-Faw, and of course a rival, Fee-Fee :— 


Fee-Fee and Fum-Fum were inveterate foes, 

Not only because they were bent to oppose 

Fach other in contests for classical prizes— 

And that fair renown that from learning arises; 
But also because, as they both of them saw, 

So they both fell in love with the lovely Faw-Faw. 





Oh, the lovely Faw-Faw was the loveliest 
maid 


In all the Celestial Land; 
With her brow’s lovely bend, and her queue’s 
lovely braid, 
And those sweet little claws on her hand! 
With her little coatee, so delightful to see, 
And her trousers so artfully planned ; 
Eyes like cockatoo’s, and such dear little 
shoes, 
In which not a fairy might stand! 
Oh happy the youth (for him Fortune, in 
truth, 
Hath a white page without any blot,) 
To whom it occurs that his pigtail with hers 
Shall be tied in a true lover's knot. 


We need not enlighten our read- 
ers further than by telling that Fee- 
Fee was the favoured lover, on 
which Fum-Fum took to opium 
smoking. To what fatal consequences 
this led, Commissioner Lin, if he be 
yet living, as some suppose, might 
tell: non meus hic sermo. Suffice it, 
Fum-Fum lost his mistress; and was 
very nearly losing his head into the 


You'd fancy he couldn't be much at his ease 
When he knew fair Faw-Faw was his Foe- 
man Fee-Fee’s; 
So to banish regret, 
(Though it got him in debt,) 
He laid out in opium all he could get, 
And he smoked it away 
By night and by day, 
Not minding at all what his parents might 
Say. 
And his face grew green, 
And he got very lean, 
And his eyes were two terrible things to be 


seen ; 
And his wasted lips round his teeth were 
spread, 
With the horrible grin of a live death's head. 
And he moped and he pined as his health 
declined, 
Until, from an equal marasmus of mind, 
In an idiot fit, one day, 
(Though it’s likely the fact may look strange 
in our type,) 
He sat himself down on the bowl of his pipe, 
And by a mistake, 
Which he happened to make,— 
Or urged thereunto by the woes he endured, 
And because to be smoked is the way to be cured,— 
Smoked his very own self away. 


We select the next extract in honour of the 
clever artist and illustrator. The story, so far 
as he is concerned, may be sufficiently told in 
few words. Hey-ho, the daughter of Hou-Nou, 
is locked up alone in the house of her father 
during the celebration of the feast of Lanterns, 
because in the babbling joyousness of a young 
heart, she had unthinkingly acknowledged that 
she was very fond of fun, and her wise parents 
therefore resolved to keep her safe from the 











approaches of this same Fun, be he whom he 
might :— 


“ With vain entreaties she followed her parents to 
the street door: they went out, closed it, and removed 
the key, leaving her only one dull lantern to console 
her for the loss of the illumination. She leant 
against the cruel portal and sobbed as though her 
little heart would have split into a thousand flinders, 
* Well, this is no fun at all,’ she cried ; ‘there’s no 
fun for me!’ ‘That’s as you please,’ observed a 
little voice somewhere ; but Hey-ho could not for a 
while discover from whence the little voice proceeded, 
She was startled and terrified, and glanced round 
without perceiving any one. At last 
her eyes fell upon a large jar, which 
stood in one corner of the hall; and 
her astonishment was great at observing 
a small, round head appearing above 
the neck of this earthern vessel, the lid 
of which was raised, and served as a 
cap to the small round head. Hey-ho's 
heart beat fast when she noticed this 
apparition, and she almost sank upon 
the ground with fright ; but she kept 
her eyes upon the small round head, 
and the very good humoured and wag- 
gish expression of the face a little re- 
assured her. * Don’t be frightened, most 
beautiful Hey-ho,’ said the good-natur- 
ed little apparition, ‘1 wouldn't if I 
could help it,’ stammered Hey-ho ; * but 
who are you 2’ * Why,’ replied the head, 
‘I am just what you didn’t expect to 
meet with,’ and it laughed. ‘ He laughs 
like fun,’ said Hey-ho to herself. 7 ‘I 
am Fun,’ continued the apparition; 
‘and very much at your service.’ * Who?” 
asked Hey-ho. ‘ Fun,’ said he; *Fun, 
Fun, Fun,—nobody else but Fun ;’ and 
he looked excessively Wunny. ‘ And 
why came you hither? demanded 
Hey-ho, who began to gain courage 
from the pleasing manners of Fun, 
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and to enjoy the joke of thus unexpectedly meet- 
ing with a companion. ‘I came hither to see the 
beautiful Hey-ho,’ replied he ; ‘and, if it were in 
my power, somewhat to console her. If she will, 
Fun shall be hers for ever and a day.’ * * * And 
how is it, Thousand Pieces of Gold,’ said Fun, 
that you are not abroad this night, when all other 
houses are deserted ?—that you are not abroad, out- 
shining the lanterns and the moon?’ ‘ My parents,’ 
responded Hey-ho,—and at the recollection she burst 

in into tears—* my parents would not allow me to 
go forth. My father locked me up here, and told me 
there grew a bamboo in the garden ; and all for no 


“ But for'the inconvenient armour of porcelain in 
which he was arrayed, Fun could easily have leaped 
down from the casement ; for he was active and 
brave. As it was, however, he was again depen- 
dent upon the lady’s assistance ; and exerting all 
her strength, more than you would have imagined 
could be in her slender wrists, she lowered him 
down by his pigtail. When she let go, he had yet 


shattered, and he walked as freely as ever. Fun, 
however, was a little disappointed, as he had en- 
joyed the idea of stalking about in such a quaint 
disguise. Fun being safely on the ground, Hey-ho, 
with the courage befitting a heroine, leaped into 
his arms. They were quite unobserved; for that 
part of the city was wholly deserted, the people 
having gone to witness a very grand display of fire- 
works and lanterns in a neighbouring square.” 

If we have failed to convey to the reader a 
perfect idea of the quiet pleasant humour of 
the writer of these tales, the figure of Fun 
before them, will testify to the merit of the 
illustrating artist. But T.'T.T., be it remem- 
bered, often avails himself of this masquerad- 
ing disguise for purposes of witty and legiti- 
mate satire; our instances, however, must be 
few and brief :— 

“* Were you to ask me,’ said he, * who is the 
greatest of ancient or modern sages, I should 
answer, Poo-Poo. Were you to ask me who, of 
all, has advanced a theory most likely to be ex- 
tensively beneficial to the human race, I should 
answer, Poo-Poo. Were you to ask me for a 
word synonymous with philosophy, I should an- 
swer Poo-Poo. Nor do I doubt but that the day 
will come when the wisdom of Poo-Poo will be 
universally admitted, and his name be adduced 
as a conclusive settlement of all disputed ques- 
tions; when, if any one shall be asked his rea- 
son, he will answer Poo-Poo; if he be asked his 
authority, he will answer Poo-Poo; when criticism 
will be condensed in, those two syllables Poo-Poo, 
and when those same two syllables Poo-Poo will 
suffice to upset criticism; in short, when he that 
speaks Poo-Poo the loudest will be the best logician, 
and when all discussion will be but a matter of 
Poo-Poo.’” 

There is some pith likewise in the following : 

“ The barber Chin was a gem of razordom, a little 
dapper man with a large broad head, long flexible 
pigtail, small rapid eyes, and an expression of coun- 
tenance delightfully bland. His head was a perfect 
library of entertaining knowledge,—the most useful 
sort of knowledge to him,—a reading room of maga- 
zines and newspapers. Perhaps indeed the circulation 
of magazines and newspapers in the West may have 
done more to extinguish the race of barbers among 
us than cheap razors, Mechi’s straps and patent 
shaving soap combined. For Othello’s occupation *s 
gone: barbers were the peripatetic Heralds and 
Chronicles of the olden day ; they went their daily 
rounds from house to house and received their penny 
at each,—not for denuding a chin, for folks might 
have shaved themselves then, as they do now,—but 
for their parliamentary reports, their police intelli- 
gence, their births and marriages, and cases of crim, 
con. We pay our penny now for a reading of the 
Times,—the newsman has superseded the barber,— 
the march of intellect has driven from the field the 
knights of the razor, and thus the progress of civili- 
zation accounts for the decline of barberism.” 

One word more on the advantages of dear 
justice, and we have done:— 


a few cubits to fall, and this was perhaps a fortu- 
nate circumstance, as the porcelain jar was thereby 








better reason than because I was fond of fun.’ 
‘Cruel parents! cruel father !’ exclaimed the y 
audacious; ‘ if I were the Thousand Pieces of Gold, 
would exert me somehow to spite them.’ ‘ And what 
could poor little I do!’ asked Hey-ho, ‘Oh, poor 
little luckless 1!* ‘I could talk more freely,’ said 
the young gentleman, ‘if I were out of this jar. But 
here I am wedged in,—I’m in a regular case! Jam 
in the jar, by Jing-Go!* and Fun struggled to get 
out. He struggled to-get out, but in vain.” 

Having thus brought Fun into the house, we 
shall now show how he got out, and then leave 
him to the rest of his adventure. 
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“Oh, happy country ! Celestial Land! where all 
ranks may_ equally participate in the manifold bless- 
ings and advantages of bribery! True, there is 
much of bribery and corruption in our own less for- 
tunate country ; but these only work well when they 
form an universal system. Now in China the lowest 
orders can bribe the lowest officers, the lowest officers 
can bribe the mandarins, the mandarins can bribe 
the governors, the governors can bribe the ministers, 
and the ministers can bribe the ‘Son of Heaven’ 
himself. This is liberty and equality, and resembles 
the practice in shops, where all may purchase if they 
can afford to pay. Depend upon it, justice that is 
given away is not of the best quality,—it goes for 
nothing ; but if people pay well for it, they may be 
secure of the prime article. We are on a wrong 
plan, you may be sure, and do not consult the greatest 
happiness of the greatest number. The Chinese 
practice does so. ‘The offender bribes the judge, and 
is happy to escape punishment; the judge receives 
the bribe, and is happy to put money in his purse ; 
and the offended party only is dissatisfied. Now of 
these three persons, the offender and the judge con- 
stitute a greater number than the man offended, in 
the proportion of two to one; and, therefore, there 
can be no question as to the propriety of their being 
made happy, although at his expense. But, if the 
offended can bribe higher than the offender,—in 
other words, if he can afford to pay for a larger slice 
of justice,—that of course works a radical change 
in the aspect of affairs; and he must have justice 
then, his due purchase, at the market value.” 


This is the quintessence of all that lawyers 
are in the habit of urging in defence of their 
modes of doing business ; and it is to be hoped 
our readers will feel the full force of the argu- 





ment, and remember it on fitting occasions ; if 
so, they will not have wasted their time jy 
lounging over, and laughing with us in the fap. 
ciful apartments of the ‘ Porcelain Tower.’ 
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vinism in harsher terms than the occasion justifies, 
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Aird’s French Grammar.—This grammar has the 
merit of brevity, and is, on the whole, well arranged; 
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ing, for no pupil could get over three pages of it 
without the help of a teacher. 
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Meteorological Observations made at the Apartments of the Royal Society 
h 


ours, commencing 6 A.M. of the 21st of September, 1841, and ending 2 a.M. of the 23rd. 
(Greenwich mean time). 


By Mr. J. D. Roserron, Assistant Secretary, Royal Society. 






































Begee | eioccsed.ooreccted old | gate? | eee | Sate 
of {co : : J Extern, h. w am 
oer |" Flat | Crome | Ther. | Ther. |Spantar®| Ther. WeLEDE| Pot} dtg| Win REMARKS. 

6,A.M.| 29.961 | 29.953 | 63.6 | 59.3 | 30.053 | 64.6 01.7 60 N.E., | Overcast—light breeze. 

7, «+ | 29.955 | 29.945 | 63.7 | 59.3 | 30.045 | 64.7 01.7 61 N.E, | Ditto ditto. 

8, «- | 29.945 | 29.935 | 63.7 | 59.7 | 30.035 | 64.7 | 01.8 59 E.N.E.| Ditto ditto. 

9, «. | 29.929 | 29.919 | 63.7 | 60.3} 30.025 | 64.7 | 02.1 61 E.N.E.,) Lightly overcast—breeze increased. 
10, .. | 29.916 | 29.908 | 63.8 | 61.7 | 30.008 | 65.0 | 02.4 61 E | Cloudy—1ight breeze. 

ll, .- | 29.901 | 29.891 | 64.4 | 63.4] 29.994 | 65.7 | 03.6 61 E.N.E,| Ditto ditto. 

12, .- | 29.885 29.875 | 65.0 | 64.5 | 29.984 | 66.6 04.4 60 E.N.E.| Fine—light clouds and breeze. 

1, P.M.| 29.862 | 29.854 | 65.7 | 65.2 | 29.962 | 67.3 | 05.3 61 E.N.E.| Do. ditto. 

2, .. | 29.841 | 29.831 | 66.0 | 65.5 | 29.940 | 68.0 | 05.9 64 E.N.E,| Do. ditto. 

3, «» | 29.825 | 29.817 | 66.0 | 64.7 | 29.926 | 68.0| 05.3 60 E.N.E.| Rather hazy—light breeze. 

4, «- | 29.818 | 29.808 | 65.7 | 63.3 | 29.911 | 67.7 | 04.7 60 N.E. | Ditto. ditto. 

5, +» | 29.803 | 29.793 | 65.2 | 61.5 | 29.897 | 67.2 | 04.1 59 N.E, | Ditto. ditto. 

6, .. | 29.772 | 29.764 | 64.7 | 60.8 | 29.865 | 66.3) 03.5 | 62 N.E, | Fine—light clouds and breeze. 

7, «» | 29.771 | 29.761 | 64.4 | 59.8 | 29.863 | 65.7 | 03.0 60 N_|Cloudy. ditto, 

8, «. | 29.750 | 29.742 | 64.3 | 59.3 | 29.841 | 65.3 | 02.4 62 Ditto—stars faintly visible. 

9, «. | 29.720 | 29.710 | 64.0 | 59.0| 29.812} 65.0) 02.1 60 Fine ditto light breeze. 
10, .. | 29.709 | 29.697 | 63.7 | 58.8 | 29.792 | 64.7 | 01.8 60 Do. ditto ditto. 

ll, .. | 29.675 | 29.665 | 63.6 | 58.7 | 29.764 | 64.6 | 02.5 59 Do. ditto ditto, 

13, . 29.660 | 29.650 | 63.4 | 58.7 | 29.746 | 64.3) 02.3 59 Do. ditto ditto. 

1, A.M.| 29.637 | 29.627 | 63.3 | 58.7 | 29.724 | 64.0 | 02.3 58 De. ditto ditto. 

2, .. | 29.633 | 29.625 | 63.2 | 58.8 | 29.718 | 64.0| 02.6 58 Cloudy—light breeze. 

3, «- | 29.607 | 29.599 | 63.2 | 58.7 | 29.691 | 63.8 | 02.3 58 Fine and starlight—light breeze. 

4, «. | 29.597 | 29.587 | 63.2 | 58.5 | 29.683 | 63.7 | 03.2 58 Ditto ditto, 

5, +. | 29.594 | 92.584 | 63.0 | 58.3 | 29.681 | 63.7 | 03.0 58 E.N.E. | Cloudy—tight breeze. 

6, «- | 29.590 | 29.582 | 62.8 | 57.2 | 29.677 | 63.7 | 01.2 58 E eT rain and breeze— 
7, .. | 29.594 | 29.586 | 62.8 | 57.7 | 29.687 | 63.6| 00.8 | 57 |.030| EB | bine” Ato ce rain, 

8, .. | 29.598 | 29.590 | 62.8 | 57.7 | 29.689 | 63.6 | 00.9 57 | .040 E Lightly overcast—light breeze. 

9, .. | 29.606 | 29.596 | 63.0 | 59.4 | 29.691 | 64.0) 02.0 61 | 016 | S.E. | Cloudy—stiff breeze. 

10, .. | 29.611 | 29.601 | 64.0 | 60.7 | 29.699 | 65.3| 04.2 58 S Fine—dark broken clds.—stiff breeze. 
Il, .. | 29.615 | 29.607 | 64.7 | 62.3 | 29.707 | 66.2| 04.5 59 Ss Do. ditto ditto. 
12, .. | 29.615 | 29.607 | 64.8 | 62.5 | 29.713 | 66.4 | O44 | 59 S | Cloudy—very slight rain ditto. 

1, p.M.| 29.608 | 29.600 | 65.0 | 64.4 | 29.703 | 66.8 | 07.4 59 Ss Fine—broken clouds ditto. 

2, «. | 29.612 | 29.604 | 65.2 | 64.8 | 29.709 | 67.3 | 07.4 58 Ss Do, ditto ditto. 

3, .. | 29.608 | 29.600 | 65.3 | 64.3 | 29.707 | 67.3 | 06.5 60 Ss Do. ditto ditto. 

4, «. | 29.602 | 29.594 | 65.3 | 64.2 | 29.695 | 67.3 | 07.3 61 Ss Do. ditto ditto. 

& oe | 29.602 | 29.594 | 65.0 | 62.8) 29.699| 66.8 | 06.4 59 Ss Do. ditto ditto. 

6, 29.609 oe = ro! iss 66.2} 05.6 | 58 8.S.E. ~. , a al dite. 
7, «- | 29.612 | 29.604 | 64. 0.3 | 29.703 | 65.7 | 03.6 | 59 S.E. = ee — 
8... | 99.613 | 29.605 | 64.0 | 59.4| 29.703| 65.3| 03.2 | 58 | nota =_ 
9, .. | 29.606 | 29.598 | 63.8 | 59.3 | 29.691 | 64.8 | 03.1 59 Cloudy—light breeze. 

10, .. | 29.608 | 29.600 | 63.7 | 58.7 | 29.695 | 64.7| 02.5 | 58 | Fine and starlight. 

iis os | 29.600 | 29.590 | 63.7 | 58.3 | 29.685 | 64.4| 02.9 58 | Cloudy—slight rain. 
12, .. | 29.593 | 29.585 | 63.5 | 57.7| 29.679 | 64.5 | 02.6 58 | Ditto _— ditto. 

1, A.M.| 29.593 | 29.585 | 63.2 | 58.2) 29.679 | 64.3 02.0 59 | Ditto ditto, 

2, oo | 29.585 | 29.579 | 63.2 | 57.7 | 29.677 | 64.3 | 02.2 58 | .097 Ditto ditto, 

| 29.699 | 29.690 | 64.1 | 60.6 | 29.790 | 65.4| 03.4 | 59 | .183 




















Note.—The Barometer appears to have remained almost stationary from 2 A.M. until 9 A.M., as I found on taking the 
observations at 9 a.m. the Barometer had merely risen .016 of an inch. There was much rain after the last observation, 
viz. at 9 a.m. .602 of an inch, and distant thunder on the morning of the 23rd September.—The observations of the 
Barometer (Flint and Crown Glass) are severally corrected for temperature, as also for Capillarity. 








FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 
Heidelburg, Sept. 6. 

I said I should write to you again from Frankfort, 
but the Rhine-land proved full of temptations and 
hindrances, and I have not had an earlier moment 
than this to look over a note or two, which scribbled 
themselves, as Lady Morgan hath it, in my pocket- 
book, the while I floated down the Moselle. Yet 
the ancient city of Treves, and the beautiful river, 
which wanders away past its walls, with “ many a yea 
and nay,” down to the Broad Stone of Honour, deserve 
not merely a letter, but a book. Even to one as 
little justified in raving or rhapsodizing about Roman 


by tasteless restorers, and decorated by the ill-chosen 
| munificence of an affluent Chapter, has a majestic 
and severe grandeur of proportion and outline I have 
| not elsewhere found. The great width of thenave, 
the progressive ascent thence to the choir, and from 
the choir to the tribune where stood the high altar, 
give full scope to the celebration of the Catholic 
worship in its most majestic and mysterious solemni- 
| ties. To be sure, the pilgrim’s recollections of the 
| devout mother of Constantine, who is believed to 
| have founded this building, and to have given the 
| materials of her palace towards its erection and orna- 
| ment, will be somewhat startled, when, on advancing 


antiquities as your correspondent, the city is full of | up the choir, the sexton calls his attention to stalls 


pictures, which address the eye: and the most un- 
lettered gazer will never forget it, if he have the luck 
of a mellow and warm moon to light him across the 
old Roman bridge as he enters the town, and of a 
cloudless and blazing sun to display the massive and 
warm-red fragments of the Porta Nigra, the Amphi- 
theatre, and the Therma. As I looked up to the 
blue heaven which, with a poplar spire or two, and 
more than one large and lofty monastery seen in the 
distance, filled the arches of the last-named ruins, and 
watched the lizards sliding out among its flower- 
grown stones and riven courses of brick-work, to 
enjoy the quivering heat of the noon, I felt that 
here might be a perfect anticipation of Italy! 
The Cathedral and the Liebfrauen Kirche offer a 
mine of speculation to pilgrims of another humour. 
Neither in riches of detail nor splendour of archi- 
tecture do they equal the Nuremburg churches: 
but the first, hacked and hewed though it has been 





| and fittings up of a marquetrie so curious and admir- 
able, as to be worthy of a Montespan: a style of 
ornament, however admirable in itself, as unfit, I 
submit, for a temple so grand in its simplicity, as a 
psalm of Clement Marotti, trilled by the Diane or 
Estelle for whose delight it was paraphrased, would 
be if substituted for the lauds and responses now 
entoned from the emblazoned service-books which 
lie upon the desks of the choir. I could not help 
wishing these said stalls were safe in ——’s library: 
and that his Majesty of Prussia would commission 
Frangois Durlé, or some active carver (if Prussia 
boast any so good as the young Antwerper), to re- 
place them by some church-furniture less coquettish, 
but more christian. A word more of the choir books: 
in the Sacristy, which also has been tricked out with 
a daintily incongruous stuccoed ceiling, among the 
bits and bones of saints trimmed out in lace and 
flowers by the Dévys of Treves, the cicerone showed 





, Somerset House, for 45 successive | 





us some precious things—-a manuscript by St. 
Simeon, the hermit, whose sanctity chose to dwell 
perched on the top of the Porta Nigra, in imitation 
of the more famous Simeon Stylites—and an exqui- 
site service book of the eleventh century, in which a 
few broken hieroglyphics stand for the lines, spaces, 
and lozenge-headed notes of the musical stave, 
written, in short, before the present notation was in- 
vented. The cathedral is connected with the Lieb- 
frauen Kirche by a picturesque cloister, full of frag- 
ments of detail; here a mutilated effigy, there a 
quaintly traceried gothic lantern, or a lateral chapel 
with frescoes on the roof, traced in the days when the 
painter was so devout that he would not break the 
commandment! If the cathedral be austere and 
simple in its architecture, our lady’s church is as light 
and delicate as if the builder had meant therein to 
typify the feminine and engaging graces of the Media- 
trix Mother—but I am going beyond my record : 
well, then, it has its strange old pictures of the twelve 
apostles, each on his own pillar, and its tombs of the 
Metternichs, and of the Kesselrath family (the latter 
foremost among the magnates of Treves), and its 
stall-work of dainty marquetrie, and its mummy of 
St. Theodolphe, who lies coffined in the most sump- 
tuous of lace petticoats to tempt “all and sundry,” 
even though they trouble themselves not with the 
mystical symbolism of antique christian art. 

The by-ways of Treves are no less noticeable than 
the high places I have so cursorily mentioned: old 
toppling houses, narrow winding streets, morsels of 
grim square towers, give the city an air of great, but 
not gloomy, antiquity: I could have lingered the 
autumn there, and been well content. 

I can fancy nothing more delightful to all such as 
love the dolce far niente, yet can still make a little 
exertion when a castle or a waterfall invites them, 
than a journey in a boat down the Moselle, from 
Treves to Coblentz. A steam-boat has been recently 
started—but that is a public and overcrowded sub- 
stitute for one’s own skiff, and one’s own crew, 
as we found by contrast on coming afterwards 
to one of those floating cook-shops and dili- 
gences, which are sufficiently numerous to make 
the Rhine valley steam, from May till October, with 
all the fragrancies of a German kitchen! As for 
beauty, the Rhine has the better name, the broader 
stream, and the more numerous castles; but the 
Moselle has a softness, a wealth of wood and vine- 
yard, and here and there a passage of such rare pic- 
turesqueness,—witness Trarbach, Bielstein, Cochem, 
—as to make it a very dangerous rival to its better 
known suzerain. Trarbach was our halting-place for 
the first night: a more impressive relic of feudal days 
could hardly be found than its jumble of massive 
wood and mortar houses, beetling over its narrow 
lanes. One or two of the buildings are in as 
fresh a state of preservation as if these were the 
days not of James Watt's ghost, but of Countess 
Lauretta of Sponheim’s real sway. Close above the 
town, on the boldest of bold rocks, rises her eyrie— 
now a heap of ruins—commanding a river view, which 
may match those from the Niederwald, or the 
Rochus’ Kapelle. Then, again, there is the double 
view of the stream at Kloster Marienburg, which 
“no river, ancient or modern,” as averred, in 
the plenitude of enthusiasm, could exceed. This old 
convent, by the way, now belongs to the Herrnhuters, 
and should they fulfil their present intentions, and 
build some sort of hostelry within its walls, a more 
perfect sketching or sporting lodge it would be hard 
to find, only four days from London! Mine host of 
the Kloster, the owner of the little hut now within 
its walls, and who is forester to boot, told us most 
tempting tales of wild boar shooting, and other sports 
“to strengthen man’s heart,” and being as handsome 
a fellow as ever sat to Edwin Landseer, and as 
cheerful and kindly as all the children of the Mo- 
selle appeared to be, his guidance and company 
would not be the least attraction to such as hold 
that good scenery and good sport, are none the worse 
for good fellowship. 

I have said that coming to a Rhine steamer after 
a couple of days of such * pleasant boating” as this, 
was like entering a noisy, vulgar cookshop, and that 
even the weinbergs and the towers of the river 
itself, i a little But no more scandal 
against the Rhine: especially as while ascending 
his stream, I enjoyed, oddly enough, an appendix to 
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my London musical pleasures of the past season, too 
signal to be forgotten. I “\foregathered,” as the 
Scotch say, with Liszt. Perhaps you have heard 
already, that when—foremost/as he is in all manner 
of generous deeds—he went down to Cologne to give 
i for the restoration of 

> ical societies of the city of 
Caspar Melchior and Balthasar, came up the Rhine 
to conduct him thither, with all the musical and 
artistic honours of which the Germans are so pro- 
digal towards those who delight them. This I 
missed; but having heard him at Mayence, playing 
with his utmost fire and enthusiasm, I had the great 
pleasure of coming in for a serenade, given him by 
the town, on the strength of the band of the Austrian 
regiment which does its third in guarding the boat 
bridge to Cassel: and, setting aside the delight of 
hearing bits from * Euryanthe,’ and Lanner’s and 
Labitsky’s waltzes in the true Wiéner time, admirably 
performed—a prettier sight could hardly be seen, 
than the circle of the musicians as they stood in 
the street below Liszt’s hotel, their white uniforms 
gleaming in the moonshine, the lustre of a dusky outer 
circle of listeners, with the fleet and silent river, and 
the one or two scattered lights on the opposite shore 
gleaming in the background. 

On the Rhine, too, or close to it, at Frankfort, I 
came in for a performance in which all Londoners 
may well take a lively interest—the ‘Norma’ of 
Miss Adelaide Kemble. Though she gave this under 
every possible disadvantage of fellow-singers—the 
steady German chorus always excepted—and though 
I heard her with a previous disposition to expect 
what was good from this last of her family, I must 
confess my expectations were exceeded. It is a great 
performance: passionate, highly finished and original. 
I have seen nothing like it from an English vocalist: 
very little from any English actor or actress, however 
well accustomed ; and I only hold my pen from an 
attempt at analyzing its peculiarities, that you may 
not think me indiscriminate in panegyric—and_be- 
cause you will soon have an opportunity of doing it 
for yourself. Her reception was tumultuous, as it 
well deserved to be, in a land which, whatever other 
good things it produces, does not assuredly grow 
Grisis ! H.F.C. 








THE ANTARCTIC EXPEDITION. 

Some weeks since (No. 720) we announced the 
return of the Erebus and Terror to Hobart Town, 
and gave a brief outline of the results of the Expedi- 
tion. Since then, the following extracts from a letter 
received from the gallant Commander, dated 7th 
April, have been published in the Nautical Magazine. 


“ Under all circumstances, it appeared to me that 
it would conduce more to the advancement of that 
branch of science, for which this expedition has been 
more specially sent forth, as wellas for the extension 
of our geographical knowledge of the Antarctic 
regions, to endeavour to penetrate to the southward, 
on about the 170th degrce of east longitude, by which 
the isodynamic oval, and the point exactly between 
the two foci of greater magnetic intensity might be 
passed over and determined, and directly between 
the tracks of the Russian navigator, Bellinghausen, 
and our own Capt. James Cook, and after entering 
the Antarctic circle, to steer south-westerly towards 
the Pole, rather than attempt to approach it directly 
from the north on the unsuccessful footsteps of my 
predecessors. 

“ Accordingly on leaving Auckland Islands on the 
12th of December, we proceeded to the southward, 
touching for a few days at Campbell Island, for mag- 
netic purposes, and after passing amongst many ice- 
bergs to the southward of 63° latitude, we made the 
pack-edge, and entered on the Antarctic circle on the 
Ist of January, 1841. This pack presented none of 
those formidable characters which I had been led to 
expect from the accounts of the Americans and 
French ; but the circumstances were sufficiently un- 
favourable to deter me from entering it at this time, 
and a gale from the northward interrupted our 
operations for three or four days. On the 5th of 
January, we again made the pack about 100 miles to 
eastward in latitude 66° 45’S., and longitude 174° 
16’ E. ; and although the wind was blowing directly 
on it, with a high sea running, we succeeded in 
entering it without either of the ships sustaining any 


injury ; and after penetrating a few miles we were 
enabled to make our way to the southward with com- 
parative ease and safety. On the following three or 
four days our progress was rendered more difficult 
and tedious, by thick fogs, light winds, a heavy swell, 
and almost constant snow showers; but a strong 
water sky to the south-east, which was seen at every 
interval of vlear weather, encouraged us to persevere 
in that direction, and on the morning of the 9th, 
after sailing more than 200 miles through this pack, 
we gained a perfectly clear sea, and bore away south- 
west towards the Magnetic Pole. 

“ On the morning of the 11th of January, when in 
latitude 70° 41’ S., and longitude 172° 36’, land was 
discovered at the distance, as it afterwards proved, of 
nearly a hundred miles directly in the course we were 
steering, and therefore directly between us and the 
Pole. Although the circumstance was viewed at the 
time with considerable regret, as being likely to defeat 
one of the more important objects of the expedition, 
yet it restored to England the honour of the discovery 
of the southernmost known land, which had been 
nobly won, and for more than twenty years possessed 
by Russia. Continuing our course towards this land, 
for many hours we seemed scarcely to approach it ; 
it rose in lofty mountain peaks of from 2 to 12,000 
feet in height, perfectly covered with eternal snow; 
the glaciers that descended from the mountain 
summit projected many miles into the ocean, and 
presented a perpendicular face of lofty cliifs. As we 
neared the land, some exposed patches of rock ap- 
peared ; and, steering towards a small bay for the 
purpose of effecting a landing, we found the shore so 
thickly lined for some miles with bergs and pack 
ice, and with a heavy swell dashing against it, we 
were obliged to abandon our purpose, and steer 
towards a more promising looking point to the south, 
off which we observed several small islands; and on 
the morning of the 12th, I landed, accompanied by 
Commander Crozier and a number of the officers of 
each ship, and took possession of the country in the 
name of her most gracious Majesty Queen Victoria. 
The island on which we landed is composed wholly of 
igneous rocks, numerous specimens of which, with 
other imbedded minerals, were procured: it is in 
latitude 71° 56’ S., and longitude 171° 7’ E. 

“ Observing that the east coast of the main land 
trended to the southward, whilst the north shore took 
a north-westerly direction, I was led to hope that by 
penetrating to the south as far as practicableit might 
be possible to pass beyond the Magnetic Pole, which 
our combined observations placed in 76° nearly ; and 
thence, by steering westward, complete its circumna- 
vigation. We accordingly pursued our course along 
this magnificent land, and on the 23rd of January, we 
reached 74° 15’ S., the highest southern latitude that 
had ever been attained by any preceding navigators, 
and that by our own countryman, Capt. J. Weddell. 
Although greatly impeded by strong southerly gales, 
thick fogs, constant snow storms, we continued the 
examination of the coast to the southward, and on 
the 27th we again landed on an island in latitude 
76° 8 S., and longitude 168° 12’ E., composed, as on 
the former occasion, entirely of igneous rocks. Still 
steering to the southward, early the next morning, a 
mountain of 12,400 feet above the level of the sea, 
was seen emitting flame and smoke in splendid pro- 
fusion. This magnificent voleano received the name 
of Mount Erebus. It is in latitude 77° 32’ S., and 
longitude 167° 0’ E. An extinct crater to the east- 
ward of Mount Erebus, of somewhat less elevation, 
was called Mount Terror. 

“The main land preserved its southerly trending, 
and we continued to follow it until, in the afternoon, 
when close in with the land, our further progress in 
that direction was prevented by a barrier of ice, 
stretching away from a projecting cape of the coast, 
directly to the E.S.E. This extraordinary barrier 
presented a perpendicular face of at least 150 feet, 
rising, of course, fur above the mast-heads of our 
ships, and completely concealing from our view every 
thing beyond it, except only the tops of a range of 
very lofty mountains ina S.S.E. direction, and in 
latitude 79° south. Pursuing the examination of 
this splendid barrier to the eastward, we reached the 
latitude of 78° 4’ S., the highest we were at any time 
able to attain, on the 2nd of February ; and having 
on the 9th traced its continuity to the longitude of 








191° 23 in latitude 78° S., a distance of more than 


300 miles, our further progress was prevented by» 
heavy pack, pressed closely against the barrier; and 
the narrow lane of water, by means of which we had 
penetrated thus far, became so completely covered 
by rapidly forming ice, that nothing but the strong 
breeze with which we were favoured enabled us to 
retrace our steps. When at a distance of less than 
half a mile from its lofty icy cliffs, we had soundings 
with 318 fathoms, on a bed of soft blue mud. 

“ With a temperature of 20° below the freezing 
point, we found the ice to form so rapidly on the 
surface, that any further examination of the barrier 
in so extremely severe a period of the season being 
impracticable, we stood away to the westward for the 
purpose of making another attempt to approach the 
Magnetic Pole, and again reached its latitude 76° 
S., on the 15th of February, and although we found 
that much of the heavy ice had drifted away since 
our former attempt, and its place, in a great measure, 
supplied by recent ice, yet we made some way through 
it, and got a few miles nearer to that Pole than we 
had before been able to accomplish, when the heavy 
pack again frustrated all our efforts, completely 
filling the space of fifteen or sixteen miles between 
us and the shore. We were this time in latitude 
76° 12’ S. and longitude 164°, the dip being 88° 40’, 
and variation 109° 24/ E. We were, of course, 160 
miles from the Magnetic Pole. 

“ Had it been possible to have approached any part 
of this coast, and to have found a place of security for 
the ships, we might have travelled this short distance 
over the land, but this proved to be utterly impracti- 
cable, and although our hopes of complete attain- 
ment have not been realized, it is some satisfaction 
to feel assured, that we have approached the Magnetic 
Pole more nearly by some hundreds of miles than 
any of our predecessors, and from the multitude of 
observations that have been made in both ships, and 
in somany different directions from it, its position 
can be determined with nearly as much accuracy as 
if we had actually reached the spot itself. It had 
ever been an object of anxious desire with us to find 
a harbour for the ships, so as to enable us to make 
simultaneous observations with the numerous ob- 
servers that would be at work on the important term- 
day of the 28th of February, as well as for other 
scientific purposes, but every part of the coast where 
indentations appeared, and where harbours on other 
shores usually occur, we found so perfectly filled with 
perennial ice of many hundred feet in thickness, that 
all our endeavours to find a place of shelter for our 
vessels were quite unavailing. 

“ Having now completed all that it appeared to 
me possible to accomplish in so high a latitude, at 
so advanced a period of the season, and desirous to 
obtain as much information as possible of the extent 
and form of the coast we had discovered, as also to 
guide, in some measure, our future operations, I bore 
away on the 18th of February for the north part of 
this land, and which, by favour of a strong southerly 
gale, we reached on the morning of the 21st. We 
again endeavoured to effect a landing on this part of 
the coast, and were again defeated in our attempt by 
the heavy pack which extended for many miles from 
the shore, and rendered it impossible. For several 
days we continued to examine the coast to the west- 
ward, tracing the pack-edge along, until on the 25th 
of February we found the land abruptly to terminate 
in latitude 70° 40/S., and longitude 165° E., trending 
considerably to the southward of west, and presenting 
to our view an immense space occupied by the newly- 
formed ice, and so covered by recent snow, as to 
present the appearance of one unbroken mass, and 
defying every attempt to penetrate it. The great 
southern land we have discovered, and whose con- 
tinuity we have traced from nearly the 70th to the 
79th degree of latitude, I am desirous to distinguish 
by the name of our Most Gracious Sovereign Queen 
Victoria,” 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

THE same quiet prevails in all matters relating to 
literature and art—not a report or an announcement 
has reached us worth recording. We have however 
peeped hastily into a volume, which, if it might te 
taken as an earnest of the coming season would 
hold out tempting promise; but it must be re 
ceived as a season in itself—a single swallow that 
will make asummer—not as an illustrated book, but 
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asa library of illustration and blazonry and beauty : ; 
we allude to Mr. Murray’s new edition of Lockhart's 
Spanish Ballads, than which nothing comparable has 
hitherto appeared in its way; and which, in these 
days of cheap literature, will startle “ the Row” from 
its propriety, as it has already shaken the sober | 
opinions of the critic, who thinks it wise therefore, | 
and becoming the dignity of his office, to defer a 

formal judgment. 

The daily papers announce the death, in his 70th | 
year, of Mr. Thomas Dibdin—one of a family of 
more genius than prudence, the son of Charles Dib- 
din, the dramatic writer, well and long to be remem- 
pered for his naval songs. Thomas Dibdin was 
introduced to the public when only four years of age, 
as Cupid, in the pageant of ‘Shakspeare’s Jubilee,’ 
and has from that time been constantly connected 
with the Stage as actor, author, or manager. We do 
not think that he could himself have enumerated one 
half or one quarter of the various pieces, songs, and 
spectacles, furnished to the theatres during the last 
half century, by his ever active and fertile pen: few 
were of a high or enduring character, though many 
were extremely popular and profitable to the several 
managements; the most celebrated or successful 
were * The Cabinet,’ * The English Flect,’ * Mother 
Goose,’ a pantomime which brought, it is said, more 
than 20,0002. to the treasury of Covent Garden, and 
the *High-mettled Racer,’ which realized 12,0002. 
to the proprietors of Astley’s. 

A letter from Geneva has announced to the Aca- 


and farce which succeeded, were witnessed with the 
most exemplary tranquillity—From Berlin it is an- 
nounced that the actors of the Royal Theatre are 
preparing for the performance, at the private theatre 
of the Court, during the coming winter, of some of 
the old Greek tragedies, translated into German, and 
with their choruses set to music. Mendelssohn is 
engaged on the choruses to the Cdipus Coloneus, 
Frederic Schneider on the Electra,and Spohr is setting 
those of the Antigone.—To the musical intelligence 
included in the foregoing scraps, we may add, 
that a great Singing-congress is to take place at 
Brussels to-morrow, the 26th, the Musical Society in 
that capital, entitled the Société Philharmonique de 
Grétry, having invited all the Belgian and Rhenish 
Philharmonic Societies to meet and contend for prizes, 
consisting of medals in gold and silver. To those 
prizes which shall be won by foreign societies, a sum 
of money is to be added, as an indemnity for the 
expenses of the journey ; and the Belgian government, 
desirous to secure a brilliant and numerous meeting, 
has offered to convey the distant bodies to Brussels, 
by the various Belgian railroads, at its own cost. 
The third Italian Scientific Congress is now as- 
sembled at Florence. A kind of apotheosis of Galileo 
is announced. On the first meeting, which took 
place at Pisa, the statue of this celebrated man was 
inaugurated. This year the manuscripts and instru- 
ments of Galileo, Torrecilli, and their principal dis- 
ciples are to be exhibited. At the same time a new 
edition of Essais de "Academie del Cimento is to be 





demy of Sciences the death of the distinguished | 
botanist M. de Candolle, one of the most illustrious | 
of its corresponding members.—The Journal des 
Débats also records the death, after a lingering illness, 
of a man well known, for half a century, in the lite- 
rary circles of France—M. Bertin the elder, one of 
the founders of that journal, and its director for up- 
wards of forty years. M. Bertin was in his seventy- 
fifth year. 

We learn from the Berlin papersof the return home 
of the Prussian naturalist, Doctor Frederic de Som- 
mer, after several years’ travel in Southern Africa,— 
bringing with him a rich and curious collection of 
natural history and other objects—one department 
of which is spoken of as unique in Europe, This is 
aseries of small pictures, said to be very skilfully 
executed by the natives, upon mica. The Doctor has 
offered his collection to the government. 


The Administration of the Italian Theatre at 
Paris has engaged, to replace Rubini as its first 
tenor, Sig. Antonio Ronzi, the brother of Madame 
Ronzi de Begnis. Sig. Ronzi is under thirty 
years of age, has sung successfully on the stages of 
Naples, Milan, and Madrid, and is spoken of as a 
sound musician—the composer of several cantatas, 
and of some romance-melodies which are favourites 
in Italy. A negotiation had been, it is said, on foot, 
for securing the services of the tenor Poggi, and his 
wife, the celebrated Frezzolini-Poggi, which had 
failed.—_To this piece of dramatic intelligence, we 
may add the few following scattered bits: —Fanny 
Elssler’s American triumph has been enjoyed at a 
cost which will make a substantial diminution of the 
pecuniary profit which was one of its incidents. The 
Administration of the Opera has obtained a judgment 
against her, before the French tribunals, for the sum 
of 60,000 fr. (2,4002.), the penalty of her forfeiture 
of her engagement in its service. Fanny, it appears, 
was under articles to that establishment till the 31st 
of May 1845.—Taglioni has carried her European 
laurels for final confirmation to her native town 
of Stockholm. She has never been seen by the 
Stockholm public before.—The French papers men- 
tion that Miss Adelaide Kemble has been playing 
Norma at Frankfort with such brilliant success, as 
has induced the management to engage her for twelve 
performances, (Our correspondent, who was present, 
confirms this judgment.)—From Dresden, a melan- 
choly incident is mentioned as having taken place 
in the Royal Theatre of that capital,—the suicide, 
before the audience, of a young writer of Leipsic, 
named Gerstenhage, the author of several popular 
tomances. It may be given as a tolerable specimen 
of German phlegm, that after a liberal allowance of 
twenty minutes to the emotions excited by an event 
80 startling and distressing, the audience demanded 


published, with a history of the Society, and a copy 
will be presented to the distinguished foreigners who 
attend the meeting.—The French Scientific Congress, 
before quitting Lyons, decided on holding its tenth 
| Session, in 1842, at Strasburg. Bordeaux is spoken 
of for their eleventh place of meeting. 








THE DIORAMA, REGENT’S PARK, 

The TWO NEW PICTURES now exhibiting, represent the 
Interior of the CATHEDRAL OF AUCH, in the South of France, 
and the SHRINE OF THE NATIVITY, at Bethlehem, taken 
from a sketch made on the spot by D. Roberts, R.A., in 1839, 
with various effects of light and shade. Both Pictures are 
painted by M. Renowx. Open from Ten till Five. 





DAGUERREOTY PE and ELECTROTYPE PORTRAITS and 
GROUPS are taken on an improved plan at the ROYAL ADE- 
LAIDE GALLERY, Lowrugr Arcapg, Stranp, by Mr. 
CLAUDET, who, by a chemical process, fixes his pictures, which 
then can neither fade nor turn black. The state of the weather 
does not impede his process. Electrotype Copies are taken equal 
to the original, and no Portrait need be paid for unless the like- 
ness be approved of. A fine Collection of Daguerréotype Views, 
taken abroad, are to be seen at Claudet & Houghton’s Glass 
Warehouse, 89, High Holborn.—On and after Monday the 27th 
inst., the Gallery will also be thrown open as an Evening Exhi- 
bition to the Public.—Open from half-past 10 till 6 o’clock.—Ad- 
mission, 1s.; Children, half price. 





JERUSALEM—BURFORD'S PANORAMA, Leicester-square. 
—A splendid VIEW of JERUSALEM is now OPENED to the 
PUBLIC. From the particular desire expressed by the Visitors 
of this Establish t, Mr. Burford has been induced to bring 
this highly-interesting subject before them. Some of the many 
splendid objects in the View are: The Mosque of Omar—The 
Mount of Olives—Mount Calvary—Mount Zion,&c. ‘The Bom- 
bardment of St. Jean d’Acre is also Open. Admittance to each 
jiew, ls. Books, 6d.each. Open from 10 till dusk. 











SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY 


ASTRONOMICAL SOCIETY. 


S. E. Cottam, Esq., John B. Duncan, Esq., M.A., 
and the Rev. C. Strong, M.A., have been elected 
Fellows of the Society. 

The following communications have been read :— 

*A New Catalogue of Moon-culminating Stars, 
observed at South Kilworth,’ by the Rev. Dr. 
Pearson. 

*On the Advantages to be attained by a Revision 
and Re-arrangement of the Constellations, with espe- 
cial reference to those of the Southern Hemisphere, 
and on the Principles upon which such Re-arrange- 
ment ought to be constructed,’ by Sir J. F. W. Her- 
schel, Bart.—The stars must have been divided into 
groups, which, as also single stars, would have re- 
ceived names long before they began to be considered 
with reference to the seasons, or the sun’s motion iii 
the ecliptic. The best-defined groups would be the 
first named, but in the stars of the zodiac this prin- 
ciple would be afterwards modified, for the con- 
venience of dividing the circle into equal parts. In 
the extra-zodiacal regions no principle seems to have 
prevailed, either of subdivision or nomenclature; 
and many of the figures of the constellations scarcely 
resemble the forms intended, with the exception of a 
few, as Scorpio for example. Names, however, 





the continuance of the performance ; and the play, 


Vind 


would be imposed from other associations than mere 





form. The author proposes to consider how far the 
present system of constellations is adapted to the 
purposes of astronomy, and to examine by what mo- 
difications it may be made more serviceable; and 
also to inquire into the circumstances which render 
a systematic revision of them desirable, or even neces- 
sary, at the present advanced epoch. The use of 
constellations to the astronomer is to enable him to 
refer toa particular star. For this purpose, a distri- 
bution on any principle would serve ; yet even on 
this point the present system often leads to confu- 
sion: for, Ist, the similarity of the names of several 
constellations, and the bestowing on a new constella- 
tion the name of an old one, with an adjunct for the 
sake of distinction, render it necessary in many cases, 
in order to avoid confusion, to write the namesat full 
length: thus, for example, we have (with several 
others) Ursa major and minor, three Triangles, Pisces 
and Piscis, Apis and Apus, Telescopium repeated 
three times, Quadrant, Sextant, and Octant, &c. &e. 
2ndly. Some constellations are so extensive that they 
exhaust three or more alphabets, and therefore it is 
sometimes necessary, besides the letter of the star, to 
specify also its right ascension and declination: for 
example, in Argo three stars are marked a,and seven 
A. Again, such constellations extend over so many 
hours of right ascension, that the name of the con- 
stellation is of no use in finding, in the catalogues, 
one of the stars composing it: thus 4rgo occupies 
eight hours of right ascension. 3rdly. The imperfect 
and uncertain boundaries of the present constella- 
tions lead to confounding the Greek letters of one 
constellation with those of another contiguous to it. 
Moreover, the bounduries are not always the same 
in different maps—a circumstance which alone is 
decisive of the necessity of some system which might 
be more favourable to a general understanding. To 
the astronomer who refers to stars by their catalogued 
places, these inconveniences may not afford serious 
ground of complaint; since even in the southern 
hemisphere but few stars of the fifth magnitude re- 
main uncatalogued. Nor are the defects of the pre- 
sent system felt by seamen, who have little todo with 
the constellations beyond referring to a few well- 
known stars. But to those who employ themselves 
in the physical departments of practical astronomy, 
such as variable stars, photometrical determinations, 
and other subjects, and who require a perfect fami- 
liarity with the aspect of the heavens, the present 
arbitrary and capricious allotment of the stars renders 
reference to maps constantly necessary. And when 
the leading stars in the map are not those which in 
the heavens catch the eye by their brightness, it be- 
comes necessary alternately to inspect the map by 
candlelight, and then to rush out into the darkness, 
to compare the impression made on ‘the memory 
with the visible aspect of the stars, to the loss of all 
delicacy of vision, and the injury of the organ itself. 
The author had proposed to himself to follow out, in 
the southern hemisphere, the plan adopted by the 
late Sir William Herschel, in order to place on recerd 
the relative apparent magnitudes of the stars at this 
epoch ; and it was while thus engaged that he became 
impressed with the necessity of a total reformation of 
the ancient system. In enumerating the qualities 
which a system of sidereal arrangement should possess, 
the writer observes that the new subdivisions should 
be of moderate extent, the figures easily traced, and 
the groups such as naturally arrange themselves in 
distinct forms. Again, the boundaries ought to be 
definite, so as to be transferred from one map to 
another without variation ; they should accordingly 
be arcs of great circles, or parallels to a great circle: 
that is, circles of right ascension and parallels of de- 
clination. The limits, thus assumed, should corre- 
spond toa particular epoch, being reduced to any 
other time, by the necessary tables, like stars. The 
advantages of this system would be that each star 
would be at once referred to its proper district ; that 
the observer, becoming familiar with the limits, would 
know the time when each star approached his meri- 
dian, as also the limits of altitude between which it 
would be comprised. After some remarks on the 
mode of carrying the proposed plan into execution, 
the writer suggests: 1. That the names of constella- 
tions should be such as not to be easily confounded 
either when spoken or printed. 2. Each name 
should be Latin, with a regular genitive case; to 
which the astronomers of different nations should 
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conform, without translating them into their own lan- 

3. In the names, low or homely associa- 
tions, technicalities of science, and national and poli- 
tical allusions, should be avoided. 4. General names 
should be preferred, as Rex, Regina, Miles, Sculptor, 
Poeta, &c. ; and they would be selected from mytho- 
logy and classical antiquity as neutral ground. 5. 
The naming of constellations after their imagined 
figures must be abandoned. Individual stars are most 
conveniently designated by Greek letters, the letters 
of the alphabet being assigned in the order of the 
brightness of the stars. The inconvenience which 
would sometimes attend this last condition might be 
remedied. The practice of giving a proper name to 
each star isso convenient, that the author would wish 
to see it extended to all stars of the third magnitude, 
at least; and he concludes with some further sugges- 
tions on this point. The paper was accompanied by a 
plate in illustration of the principle of arrangement. 











FINE ARTS 
RAFFAELESQUE ENGRAVINGS. 

Prejudices are apt to bestow strength of character. 
They often stand in lieu of genuine mental powers, 
and enable weak intellects to cope with or overcome 
difficulties as well as, perhaps better than, far superior 
minds. Nor is this wonderful, because prejudices 
imply strong feelings, which are the best substitute 
for strong faculties. On the other hand when we 
enlarge our mind, we frequently enfeeble our cha- 
racter, just as to widen a narrow stream weakens its 
current. Under this view it exhibits one among 
those many singular dispensations by which good is 
educed from evil, that our very weaknesses beget 
energies—prejudices despite of themselves prove, in 
some measure, advantageous. But they do more 
than confer or increase strength of character; they 
even augment force of mind, like knots and gnarled 
excrescences rendering the oak stouter by distortion ; 
unless that force be naturally transcendant, when, if 
prejudices could co-exist with it, they would rather 
counteract it, as opium raises a mortal’s fancy to the 
skies, but would bring an angel’s down. Perhaps the 
divine mind of Shakspeare—of Homer—was above 
their aid ; that of Milton seems to have derived from 
them much of its vigour; though it must be confessed 
they at times dismount his genius 

—from its radiant coach, 

And make it lame and crutchy here on earth. 
What miracles has the German mind accomplished 
by its so far fortunate proneness to prejudices! We 
adopt this word instead of enthusiasm, because en- 
thusiasm when at all erroneous is but another name 
for prejudice, whilst right enthusiasm is never, as is 
German taste almost always, exclusive. In the Fine 
Arts, something like a resurrection of the dead has 
been brought about by our Teutonic brethren. They 
have indeed revived long-defunct fresco from a state 
of utter annihilation ; much of their sculpture, some 
of their architecture, breathes in a modified form the 
true classic spirit, the gothic, or the Byzantine. Over- 
beck's designs (if not his paintings), to cite no other, 
are almost more Raffaelesque than Raffael, for they 
adhere to his earlier, distinctive style, and avoid his 
latter variations from it. German genius runs with 
a deep refluent bore up the river of Time, until it 
reaches the fountain-lands where all things originate, 
thence it flows down again to us, tinged and impreg- 
nated by the soil for which it has most affinity, yet 
sweetened by mingling with the purer waters, if it 
still remain a little brackish. Sixteen years will an 
idolater of Raffael devote to copy the Borghese 
“ Entombment,” yet his compatriots do not look upon 
him with English eyes as a madman, or a microscopic 
elaborator, oran “iron-witted fool” for his perseverance, 
but a strong-souled thorough-goer. This kind of secular 
Unitarianism—this worship of one deified artist, or 
style—is common among them; and carries with it 
the single recommendation of prejudices abovesaid : 
by its means approaches to perfection are made, be- 
cause mental passion intensifies the powers, enkindles 
them, and impels them forward like an esérus. 
Risible results will sometimes follow, but if a moun- 
tain were tunneled through by a mouse, should we 
only laugh at the ingenious little excavator? En- 
graving is another art about to be resuscitated by the 
Germans in its ancient form and spirit: they have 
but to give it more colour, lest it still look somewhat 





corpse-like. They have re-adopted the principles of 
Marc Antonio, Albrecht Diirer, and the other an- 
tique engravers: they turn back as the best means, 
they maintain, to get forwards, And Hibernian 
though the method may seem, no less than German, 
we think it most rational. These principles consti- 
tute, beyond doubt, the groundwork of everything 
great which this art can perform :—prettiness, ele. 
gance, rich and varied effect, may be attained by 
modern processes. Sculptors thus, if they would 
produce greatness, go back to the principles of 
Phidias: if without ambition for that, they continue 
in those of Canova. There has arrived among us a 
German artist, M. Gruner, whose enthusiasm, though 
exclusive, all must respect and regard with admira- 
tion: he graves from two painters alone—Raffael 
and Overbeck—even Old Francia, he. confesses, 
* does not inspire him!” Hence, however, it is that 
his engravings after those favourite models are super- 
eminent. He has published the “ Mosaics of the 
Chigi Chapel” at Santa Maria del Popolo in Rome, 
which were designed by Raffael: this work we have 
long rated amongst the very first productions of the 
German burin—Raffael himself appears to have 
stood over M. Gruner as he did over Marc Antonio. 
Another work is the ceiling of Raffael’s Heliodorus 
Stanza: the outline plate is finished, and likewise 
one of its five chief compartments (which are all to 
be fully engraved,)—‘* God addressing Moses’: we 
can give this scarce less praise than the Chigi cupola. 
Many of our readers are perhaps familiar with M. 
Gruner’s plates from Overbeck,—‘ Moses and the 
Daughters of Jethro,’ *‘ Hagar in the Desert,’ &c. 
All these Raffaelesque engravings are deficient in 
one quality—colour ; first because the original pic- 
tures are so, and again because the pale German eye 
seems little sensitive to any tint but what its iris most 
refracts—chill blue, gray-green, whity-brown, &c. 
This fault we look upon as well compensated by the 
exquisite draughtsmanship and pure lucid effect of 
the general tone, which latter harmonizes like an 
octave with the tone of the pictures themselves ; re- 
peating it, so to say, that precise interval higher. 
M. Gruner has also applied what he calls a lithogra- 
phic imitation of wood engraving, to produce very 
faithful and fine chiaroscuro plates: it consists in the 
well-known process, by successive applications, which 
Ugo da Carpi long since discovered, except that 
stones, instead of wooden blocks, are used. ‘ Lot and 
the Angels,’ from Raffael’s Bibbia, is a most favour- 
able specimen, giving, with exactness, the grandiose 
and the graceful therein combined, and the clear- 
obscure with much effectiveness. Out of the fifty-two 
compartments, he has brought from Rome thirty in 
drawings, all which we should wish to see engraved, as 
each print, by this inexpensive yet valuable art, might 
be sold for a shilling, and the work would thus serve 
the cause of popular education materially. But 
the whole fifty-two compartments should appear, as 
an editio expurgata of Raffael’s Bible would seem 
little less puritanically absurd than one of the Scrip- 
tures themselves. However, a series we desire yet 
more to be executed by some adequate line-engraver, 
is that which may well inflame M. Gruner’s ambi- 
tion—the Cartoons, These, the noblest of all Raf- 
fael’s inspirations, unless we are to except his frescoes, 
have never been graven in their own pure and ele- 
vated spirit. Dorigny,a Frenchman of Louis the 
Fourteenth’s age, could not be expected to reach it: 
Holloway’s plates hold up to European contempt the 
national taste that offers them as its best effort towards 
spreading the fame, and the knowledge, of such pic- 
tures. Some few among the Cartoons have been 
done on copper by Mare Antonio and other first-rate 
hands, but a whole uniform set in the highest style of 
art is still extremely needed. If it be said the public 
do not need it, we answer, give them that need—you 
can scarce give anything better; put forth good fruit, 
and the public will soon get a taste for it. With the 
sincerest acknowledgment of our own countrymen’s 
complete mastery over the mezzotinto-scraper, etch- 
ing needle, and burin itself, when pictorial “ effect” 
is the one thing sought, we think their talents are 
better adapted to the works of Rembrandt or Murillo 
than of Raffael. From any attempt on the Cartoons 
not only their weakness as draughtsmen should dis- 
suade them, but their very merits—their enriched 
style, their overpowering clear-obscure,—and like- 
wise their chief fault, mechanical formality of line, 





(regular as a collar of SS,) where aquafortis does not 
make a black swamp of the lines altogether. Ajj 
these qualities are quite opposed to Raffael’s simple, 
un-exaggerated, and free, yet careful manner. Ww 
should decidedly prefer a German engraver for the 
Cartoons. This, indeed, we should do, more with g 
nationality of purpose, than in that cosmopolite vein 
which renegade philosophers commend : we wish our 
English engravers to imbibe from the Germans pro. 
founder and loftier principles of taste, convinced ag 
we are that then, but then alone, they would equal 
any engravers on earth. Let us hope there will be 
found no bull-dogs of the British manger to prevent 
a foreign artist from access to that which they cannot 
profit by themselves. If M. Gruner engrave the 
Cartoons, England would at least obtain the next 
honour to producing such a desirable work, that of 
co-operating towards its production. Our remarks on 
the present subject have extended to some length, 
because we think far less influence is ascribed to the 
Fine Arts than they really possess. Beyond all others 
save Music, this of Engraving exerts most, because 
its samples are so numerous, so accessible, intelligible, 
and easily attained. From a Minister of Public In. 
struction it would deserve particular regard; no 
branch of his department would go farther, if well 
superintended, to make him a powerful coadjutor 
with the Home Minister, in ameliorating the popular 
manners and mind. Exclusive of the subjects, there 
is a style which purifies, and a style which sensual. 
izes,—one which ennobles and one which vulgarizes 
the spirit,—a chaste one and a meretricious, Ger- 
many being to all practical purposes more insulated 
than England, cultivates the less worldly style, and 
therefore the selecter, the purer, the loftier ; yet a 
people like ours, so liable to be corrupted by its 
riches, should not neglect any means of counteracting 
this decadence, even the means which Art affords to 
exalt those mental tastes whose connexion is so close 
with the moral. 








MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 

Tue revival of Cibber’s busy, but do-nothing 
comedy, ‘She would and she would not,’ at Covent 
Garden last week, affords little scope for anything 
beyond the customary compliments to the ladies, 
Mrs. Nisbett and Mrs. Walter Lacy, who played the 
feminine gallants, and Mrs. Orger and Mr. Harley, 
who were the prime agents of the bribery and trickery 
which constitute the business of this pantomime of 
intrigue. Mr. Farren, as the Old Don, who is the 
dupe of these arch conspirators of Spanish plots, as 
familiar as the devices of Harlequinade, had more 
excuse than ordinary for those arts of grimace, which 
are the artist's only resource in giving vitality to a 
non-entity. The waving of plumes, the flutter of 
silken draperies, and the laughter that attended every 
scene, though it was not always echoed by the 
audience, carried off what was intrinsically a triste 
amusement to such as look for wit and sense in the 
dialogue, and developement of character in the action 
of a play: the kind of life reflected in this comedy 
is neither Spanish, as it pretends to be, nor English 
as it should be, but an unreal and unimaginative 
stage-existence, only tolerable for the sake of the 
merriment it creates. 

The new comedy to be produced to-night has 
dropped the first part of its title ‘ Vanity,’ and is con 
tent with its alias, * What will the World say ?’ Mr 
Knowles’s altered version of his ‘ Beggar of Bethnal 
Green’ is withdrawn from the Haymarket bills, where 
* Deaf and Dumb’ now figures, with Madame Celeste 
as the principal attraction. 

Mr. Balfe took a benefit at Her Majesty’s Theatre 
on Wednesday, which being open at playhouse 
prices, and for such an occasion, was, we are glad to 
hear, filled to overflowing: the performances were 
‘Othello,’ by a party of amateurs, calling themselves 
the ‘Shakespearians,’ and a concert, in which the 
Grisi, Signor Mario, and Mr. and Mrs. Balfe took 
part. 








To CorRESPONDENTS.—J. B.—L. E.—U. B.—T. G. T. re 
ceived.—We are obliged to “‘ Agrestis ;” we admit the truth 
of his argument, but we long since and well considered the 
subject, and the real want is of a public. Nobody takesal 
interest in it, and elaboration would be considered as meré 
tediousness. 
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a This day is mors with an Lndex Map, 7s, 6d. cloth, 


TALY and S: a Manual for 
I Tourists. |. _By M. VALERY, Author of ‘ Travels in Corsica, 
Biba, and Sardi set 


alee: Longman, Brown & Co. 





INSGRIT GRAMMAR. "By Professor H. 
x va 


J. Madden & Co. 8, Leadenhall-street. 


A NEW WORK BY WILLIAM HOWITT, 
On Wednesday, Oct. 6, will he published, in S8vo. with Seven 
steel Etchings and numerous Wood Engravings. 21s. cl. 
HE STUDENT-LIFE of GERMANY. 
By WILLIAM HOWITT. From the Unpublished MSS. 
of Dr. vorneliag. ha Forty Student Songs, adapted to the 
iano- inkelmeyer. 
Fane-fiste "ts ndon: Longman, Brown & Co. 








Early in November will be published, in 3 vols. 
ODERN FLIRTATIONS; or, a Month at 
Herrowgate. 
y CATHERINE SINCLAIR, 
Author of * Modern pcsomettenenents, * Modern Society,’ 
*Hill and Valley. "ke. 
Edinburgh: William Whyte & Co. ; London, Longman & Co. 


Just published, Volume the Fourth, pri ice 1 2s. 
HE CHURCH HISTORY of ENGLAND, 
the Year 1500 to 1688, chlety with regard to C ATHO- 
LICS, = nc HARLES DODD, with Notes, and a Continuation 
to the NEC TP Ss of the Present C entury, by the Rev. M. A 
El 
"Eee 7 printed on LARGE PAPER, in royal 8vo. price One 
= we ndon : C. Dolman, 61, New Bond-street. 


hand } 








Now ready, with Illustrations, demy 8vo. price 7s. 


8, N = . Sept, 25. 
R, BENTLEY Ws FOS ee ELanED 
THE sere NEW WORKS:— 


In3 a post 8vo. 


THE D 5 = 5 - LAYER: 
J. FENIMORE COOP ER, 
Author of* The Last of the Mohicans,’ ‘ The Pathfinder,’ &e. 
i. 
In 1 vol. post 8vo. with ‘numerous Tllustrat by Leech, 
THE PORCELAIN. TOWER; 
Or, NING. STORIES oF CHINA. 
By SEALY, Esq. 
Il. 


In 3 vols, t 8v0. 
Wi BP po © Ks 
ESTERDAY AND TO. 
By we ye of * The Maid's Husband? &e. 


ALSO, JUST READY: 


I. 

In 3 vols. post 8vo. with numerous Illustrations by George 
ruikshank, Leech, and Crowquill, 
STANL'E Y THORN. 

By the Author of * Valentine Vox,’ &c. 

It. 
To be published with the Magazines on the 20th inst., in aneatly- 
bound pocket volume, embellished with E ngravings, price 6s. 
GI 1. BER G 


y THEODORE HOOK Esq 
Author of * _ and Doings.’ cell. = * The Parson's 
inter \ ee ke. 


5 . 


HE M 
THE STANDARD "NOVELS “AND KOM ANCES. 
Richard Bentley, New Burlington-street, 
Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 





bound, 
ONRAD VALLEN ‘ROD : an Historical Fels, 
from the Prussian and Li Annals, tr 
the Polish of Adam Mic kiewics, by H.C AT ‘TLEY. 
= Natures 's smile or frown, 


London : Smith, Elder & Co. “o. Cornhill. 
As cast o'er thee, is beautiful.’ 
Simpkin, Marshall & Co. London ; and_ Leak, Cromer. 
Published this day, price 30s. 


HISTORY of INFUSORIA, Living and 


Fossil, with Srleared Engravin 
By ANDREW. PRITCHARD. 
e 78. 6d. 








This day is published, price 1s. 6d. post 1 
GUIDE to CROMER (Norfolk). ‘and its 


NEIGHBOURHOOD, 
y A VISITOR. 





“i. . pric ' 
A List of all the PATENTS for Inventions in the 
Arts, Manufactures, &c. 
Also, price ls. 
A List of 2000 Microscopic OxnseEcts, with Re- 
ks, &c. 
wig London: Whittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane. 


On the Ist of November will be ye io be continued 
nthly, ) No. I. price 4 
N ILLUST! RATED CA TALOG UE of BRI- 
TISH_ PLANTS, arranged according to the Natural 
Orders, with Refereuces to Lindley, Hooker, Smith, &c. 
By C. E. S( IWERBY, A.L.S 
Each Part will contain 8 Plates, or 48 at Figures, with 
Letter-press; and it is presumed Parts will complete the 
class Vasculares, forming 1 vol, 12m 
Lendon: C, E. Sowerby, 3, Mead: place, Westminster-road, 
Lambeth ; Messrs. Longman & Co. Paternoster-row ; Simpkin 
& Marshall, Stationers'-hall-court ; and of all Booksellers. 


TURNER'S ye oe NEW PART. 
n 8vo. price 4s. . 
HE OILY ACIDS; being the 
FIRST SU PPLEMERT.S the SEV ENTH EDITION 
of TURNER’ 3 CHEMIST IR 
By Dr. JU stus. LIEBIG =e Be. WILLIAM GREGORY. 


PART III., No. 3, of the sixth “edition, containing the same 
Subjects, price 4s. 
* The Second Supplement to the Seventh Edition, and 
Pat til. No. 4, of the Sixth Edition, completing the respective 
Editions, are expected in October, 1841. 
Printed for Taylor & Walton, 28, U Upper Gower-street. 


HUBER ON THE HONEY BEE, 
duodecimo, with Engravings, ae 6s. cloth, 
BSERVA ATIONS on the NATURAL HIS- 
TORY of the HONEY BEE, By FRANCIS HUBER, 


Anew edition, with Memoir of the ‘Author, Practical Appendix, 
and an Analytical Index. ~~ : 














THE NEW PEERS AND BARONETS, 


R LODGE’S PEERAGE, 
L With the _— PEERS and BARONETS, 


1s NOW READY. 
“Mr. Lodge's Peerage is the only complete ot of the kind, 
and no library should be without it.""—Cow 
Saunders & Otley, Public Library. C onduit-street. 
? NEW NOVELS 
Published by Messrs. SAUNDERS & OTLEY, Conduit-street. 
SIR E. L. BULWER’S 


Niet and MORNIN G. 


New Edition. 
11 
HENRY OF MONMOUTH. 
By Major MICHEL. 
Ill. 
FAMILY RECORDS. 
By LADY — TE BURY. 





THE LITTLE WIPE, ‘oa THE BARONET’S 
DAUGHTERS. 
By Mrs. GREY. 
v. 
ELLEN BRAGE; or, THE FORTUNE TELLER. 


vi. 
LEGENDS OF WESTERN GERMANY. 
By Capt. KNOX. 


vil. 
ISIDORA; or, ADVENTURES OF A NEAPOLITAN. 
By the ar oll The Pope.” 


ADVENTURES oF SUSAN HOPLEY; 
Or, —— EVIDENCE. 


WALDEMAR;; or, "THE VICTORIOUS. 
From the Danish of Ingeman, by a LADY 


Agents—for Ireland, J. * 
2 redtote Kaintae? Xe Cumming, Dublin ; for Scotland, Bell 


NEW WORK ON THE ARTERIES. 


Just published, 
HE ANATOMY and OPERATIVE SUR- 
GERY of the ARTERIES, in Lithographic Drawings, the 
size of and grown f rom Nature, with Pr: actical Commentaries. 
By .—T UAIN, Prof. of Anatomy in University College, 
and Si urgeon te | jnizersity College Hospital. 

Parts 1. to VII., forming Volume I. (if the Work be bound in 
two volumes) a now be had, in cloth, with the Plates folded 
into half their full size, price 5/. 

Parts I. to IX., each containing Five Plates and Letter-press, 
are published, price 12s. each 

The work wi | be comprised i in ~ Fourteen Monthly Parts, 








ndon: printed for Thomas Tegg, No. 73, Ch 
wld by ali other Booksellers. 

Just published, in 8vo. illustrated with 8 Plates, price 4s. 

LEMENTS of PERSPECT IVE DRAWING, 

or the SCIENCE of DELINEATING REAL OBJECTS ; 

being a Manual for using a set of Models, comprising a variety 
of Picturesque Forms, suitable for the Practice of Beginners. 
Designed by Augustus Deacon. 

Printed for ~~ i hp ~ aig aatenaseig 


DRAWING MODELS. cy "BEGINNERS: 
aBox of Forms for C onstructing various Buildings, Gateways, 
Bridges, &c. Price, with the above Treatise on Drawing, 2/.10s. 


pside; and 








Now ready, in demy 8vo. price 8s. 6d. cloth, 
HE NEGROLAND of the ARABS 
EXAMINED and EXPLAINED; or, an Inquiry into the 
PARLY History and Guocraray of CENTRAL AFRICA. 
Illustrated by a Map, &c. 
By WILLIAM DESBOROUGH COOLEY. 
The President of the Royal Geographical Society, i in his last 
Anniversary Address, in noticing this publication, observes, that 
Mr. Cooley patiently deduces his iaveneness from internal evi- 





dence, according to fhe strict rules of log He styles this 
work a" we li-timed Ess. * The Société de Géographie of Paris 
ave pronounced it “* U " tear aile id 


ieux,etqu 
grandes connaissances acquises.”’ ; 

“A very learned and interesting inquiry into the early history 
and geography of Central Africa, correcting many previous mis- 
takes of Geographers, and supplying some deficiencies of know- 
ledge.” Gentleman's Magazine. 

‘We cannot recollect to have read, upon any subject, a more 
ingenious, learned, or conclusive argument.”"—Ezami miner. 

London ; published by John Arrowsmith, 10, Soho-square, 


aseaaaa 





n] olio, and an octavo volume of Letter-pres: 

This work of Mr. L ain's is by far the most sale contri- 
bution to the science of medicine that has been presented to the 
profession for some years.”’— Lancet. 


Printed for Taylor & Walton, 23, Upper Gower-street. 
SERIES OF TEXT BOOKS 
LLIS’S DEMONSTRATION ‘YS of ANA- 
TOMY, Crown 8vo. 12s. 
QUAIN’ S ANATOMY. 4th edition, 140 Wood- 
cuts and 4 Plates, 8vo. 1. 2s. 
MULLER’S PHYSIOLOGY. By Dr. Bary. 
2 vols. 8vo. Vol. I. 
Vol. 1if will be published in October. 
TURNER'S CHEMISTRY. 7th edition. By 
Professors LIEBIG and GREGORY. _ 8¥0. 1. 5s. 


*e* Asecond S g the Work, is expected 
very shortly 


DAVIS'S OBSTETRIC MEDICINE. 2nd 
editien, 8vo. with Woodcuts, 1/. 1s. 

LINDLEY’S ELEMENTS of BOTANY. 8vo. 
with Woodcuts, los. 6d. 

MORTON on the PERINEUM. 
4 Plates, 3 Woodcuts, 7s. 6d. coloured ; 6s. plain. 

MORTON on the GROIN, 8 Plates, 11 Wood- 
cuts, 13s. coloured; 9s. plain. 

MORTON on HERNIZE and the TESTIS. 5 
Plates, 11 Woodcuts, 12s. coloured; 9s. plain. 

Printed for Taylor & Walton, Booksell 
University College, Upper Gowes-street, 








Royal 8yvo. 


and Publishers .to 





| any part of the kingdom, 





IMPORTANT NEW WORK ON CANADA, 
Now ready, in 2 vols. small 8vo. with Illustrations, 
HE CA 1841. 

By Lieut.-Col. pos RICHARD BONNYCASTLE. 
Also. jut, ublished, 

CRARLES CHEST ELD; OR, THE ADVEN- 
TURES OF A YOUTH OF GENIUS: By Mrs. TROLLOPE, 
3 vals with numerous Illustrations by P 

One of Mrs. weer = 8 most pe Bd “works.”"—Herald. 


THE OLD ENGLISH GENTLEMAN; OR, THE 
ret DS_AND THE WOODS: a Sporting Novel. By JOHN 
MILLS, Esq. 3 vols. 


Il. 
THE PARISH CLERK: a Novel. Edited by THEO- 
DORE HOOK, Esq. vols. 

Henry Colburn, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 
Will be published on the Ist of October, to be completed in 
T sone Montbly Parts, price 12s. each, making two thick 4to. 
volumes, 





THE FIRST PART OF THE 
ONCHOLOGIA SYSTEMATICA; 


or, Complete System of Conchology: in which the Lepades 
and Mollusca are described and classified according to their 
natural Organisation and Habits. With 300 highly- ——} 
Copperplate Engravings, by Sowerby; containing above 
Figures of Shells, selected for the Iuseration of the — 
By | ELL REEVE, F.Z.S 
Member of the ae Soc iety of Paris, &e. 
—lgnten: Longman, Brown, Green & Longmans, Paternoster- 





URNETT'S HISTORY of the REFORMA- 


TION; with Historical_and Biographical Notes. Mlus- 
trated with 47 Portraits on Steel. In 2 vols. super-royal 8vo. 
cloth lettered, price 2/. 15s., or balf-bound morocco, 3/. 58, 

London : published by "William Smith, 113, Pleet-street. 


RITISH BUTTERFLIES AND THEIR 
TRANSFORMATIONS ; 

‘xhibited in a Series of Forty-two coloured Plates, by H. N 

HU MPHREYS, Exq. ; with Descriptions by J.O0. W EST WOOD, 
Esq. F.L.S. &e. ‘This Work contains upwards of Four Hundr 

an Fifty Figures, showing the Caterpillar, Chrysalis, and 
fect Butterfly of each Species, together with the Plants on w ich 
they are usually found, carefully coloured from Nature. Demy 
4to. cloth lettered. pee e LU. 18s., or half-bound morocco, 2/. 5s., 
or morocco elegant 18s 

___ London: published “3 “William Smith, 113, Fleet-street. 


MR. PARBURY’S OVERLAND JOURNEY FROM INDIA. 
Just published, in 1 thick = oat 8vo. with Map and Views, 


HE HAND- BOOK for INDIA and EGYPT; 


containing all the information required by Travellers to 
or from any part of India by both sea and overland routes, ong 
comprising the Narrative of a Journey from Calcutta to En 
y the Northern Provinces of Hindoostan, the Himalaya 
tains, the Rivers Sutledge and sar Bombay, and Egypt. 
Wm. H. Allen & Co. 7, Leadenhall-street. 


IL.—Finest Sperm Oi 9s. per gallon ; Second, 
ditto, 8s. 6d.; luferior, Gitte, 8s.; Ground Nut Oil, a 
substitute for Sperm, 6s. 6d. ; Prepared Solar Oil, 3s. 6d.: Com- 
moner Uils as low as 2s. 9d.. sent to any part of London for cash 
on delivery from PARKINSON S$ Wholesale and — Ware- 
house, 79, Oxford-street, exactly opposite the Pantheo 


TC “PHENOMENON. YOUNGS 
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AMP 
PATENT OXYDATOR (price 5s.) renders common oil 
equal to the finest sperm at all seasons of the year. This has no 
rawback, viz., no alteration of the lamp, no excessive heat. no 
breakage of c himney-glasses, nor stoppage of the lamp tubes by 
coagulation of the oil; in fact, nothing more is required t 
that the oxydator should tit the lamp burner to obtain a bri liant, 
innoxious, and powerful flame. As a lamp is kept burning for 
the free inspection of the public, all who value an invention for 
worth to the community will be gratified in seeing a chemical 
principle of the highest order carried into general usefulness by 
means at once simple and effective. The trade supplied. Agents 
wanted. Upton & Co., agents for the patent, 33, George-street, 
Hanover-square. ond 66, Basinghall-street, City. Attendance 
from 10 till 7 o'clock 


ISEASES of the SKIN, &c.—Mr. W. Jones, 
Surgeon tothe Blenheim-street Infirmary for) Disonses of 
Women and Diseases of the Skin, &c., has KEMOVED to 
PARK-LANE (3 doors from Piccadilly), where he ~ be con- 
sulted till 12 o'clock at noon daily, as usual.—N.B. Gratuitous 
consultations to the poor every morning till half-past 10 o'clock. 


*UPERIOR LOOKING GLASSES and Splen- 
did Gilt PICTURE FRAMES.—CHARLES M'‘LEAN, 78, 
Fleet-street, opposite the Dispatch newspaper office, re spect- 
fully informs the trade, artists. Spicierere. and the publics 
that Per can be supplied with LOOKING G LASSES an 
TURE FRAMES, of the very best manufacture, at prices never 
hitherto attempted. —May be had gratis, and sent free of tto 
LARGE SHEETS OF DRAWINGS. ree 
presenting the exact patterns and prices of 100 different Seal pic- 
ture frames and 120 looking glasses, elegantly ornamented wit 
designs made expressly for thismanufactory. The trade supplied 
with frames in the compo. Fancy wood frames and mouldings, 
and room borderings. Old frames repaired and regilt. Glasses 
resilvered. 30,000 frames kept seasoned for immediate delivery. 
—Aill goods not approved of in three months taken back, and money 
retur ned, 


ARR’S LIFE PILLS.—To the Public.—No 
sooner is a Medicine well established in Public Favour 
than a host of Imitators arise, who, for the sake of gain, not only 
wrong the Proprietors of the Genuine Medicine, but inflict a 
ro Sg i ury on the unwary purchaser of their base my 
trash ese observations apply with Leo effect to the 
— which is now so well known as “PARR'S LIFE 
PILLS.” ‘This famous remedy has been established by un- 
doubted proofs of its efficacy, and by a mass of evidence and 
testimonials which no other medicine ever yet called forth. 
These facts have had the effect of yea ing a very large sale— 
more than 15,000 boxes per week, hen this large sale came to 
the knowledge of some unprincipled persons, who for the sake 
of gain to themselves, and reckless of the injury it may do to 
others, are attempting to foist on the incautious various imita- 
tions; and in order that purchasers may be able to detect these 
frauds, care must be taken to look at the Goneremeas Stamp pasted 
round each box, and be sure it has the words * PAKR'S LIFE 
PILLS" in white letters on a red ground engraved therein, and forms 
part t tie stamp; also that * Mr. Edwards, 67, St. Paul's, 
don,’ rinted with the directions wrapped round eac 
*,* As for PARR’S LIFE PILLS, and inquire for the Uitte 
book containing the Life of Old Parr, thirty-two pases. with er 
gravings, also the numerous Testimonials, which may be bh 
gratis on application of all agents and respectable hd, 
throughout the United Kingdom. Sold wholesale, by appoint~ 
ment, by E. Edwards, 67, St. Paul's, London, in boxes at 1s. 1id., 
2s, 9d., and Ils, each. 
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SCOTTISH (WIDOWS’ FUND) LIFE ASSURANCE, 


INSTITUTED A.D. 1815, founded on the Model of the LONDON EQUITABLE. 


PRESENT ACCUMULATED FUND EXCEEDS ONE MILLION AND FORTY THOUSAND POUNDS, 
ANNUAL REVENUE UPWARDS OF ONE HUNDRED AND EIGHTY THOUSAND POUNDS. 


Epinsureu, 5, St. ANDREW’s SquarE; Guiascow, 30, Roya ExcuanceE SquarE ; Lonpon, 7, Patt Matt. 


The Right Hon. the LORD JUSTICE-GENERAL of Scotland. 
The Right Hon. LORD FRANCIS EGERTON. 


SIR JAMES GIBSON-CRAIG, of Riccarton, Bart. 
WILLIAM SCOTT MONCRIEFY, Esq. of Fossaway. 








PRESIDENT. 
THE RIGHT HON. ‘THE EARL OF ROSEBERY. 
VICE-PRESIDENTS. 


TRUSTEE 


JAMES BALFOUR, Esq. of Pilrig. 


The Most Hon. the MARQUIS OF TWEEDDALE, K.T. 
SIR THOMAS DICK LAUDER, Bart. ‘ 


s. 
EDWARD LOYD, Esq.,. Banker, Manchester. 
WILLIAM MITCHELL INNES, Esq. of Parson's Green. 


The President, Vice-Presidents, Trustees, as also the whole Directors of the Society, are, and must, in Terms of the Laws, be Members of, and personally connected with, the Society, 


Tur SCOTTISH WIDOWS’ FUND is founded, like the 
EquitasB.e Society of London, on the PRINCIPLE OF 
MUTUAL CONTRIBUTIONSHIP—or, in other words, on 
the principle of appropriating the WHOLE PROFITS to the 
Assured. Its great model commenced its career in 1762, and 
in the space of not much more than half a century attained 
to such a magnitude, in point of accumulated fund and 
annual revenue, that it was deemed expedient, in the year 
1816, to pass, as it had been termed, a restricting bye-law, 
the practical effects of which was to exclude from the benefits 
of participation in the profits, all Policies granted after 31st 
December 1416, until the number existing in the society 
prior to that date should be reduced to 5000; it being pro- 
vided, that as soon as such reduction should take place, the 
favoured or participating class should not exceed 5000, but 
atthe same time that it should be kept up to that number, 
by filling up the vacancies as they occurred from the top of 
the list of Assurances not previously entitled to parti- 
cipation. 

The astonishing success of the Equitable Society had not 
passed unobserved in Scotland, and years before the enact- 
ment of this restricting bye-law, a strong desire had been 
manifested to secure similar advantages to our own country, 
by the establishment of a Parent Institution based on the 
same principles. Many difficulties had to be overcome be- 
fore this desirable object could be accomplished ; but at last, 
after the most anxious deliberations, carried on for a series 
of years, and in which some of the most able men of the day 
lent their assistance, the Articles of Constitution were finally 
adjusted, and ‘*Tae Scottisu (Wrpows'’ Funp) and Lire 
ASSURANCE Society” commenced operations on the 2nd of 
January 1815. So little, however, was the subject of Life 
Assurance then understood, or the benefits thence derived, 
appreciated, that at the termination of its fourth year, in 
December 1818, all it could boast of in the way of a realized 
Fund, was 3500/., while its annual revenue from Premiums 
did not exceed 2500. In the course, however, of the fol- 
lowing year, circumstances occurred to call, in a peculiar 
manner, the attention of the public to the principles of the 
Society, and generally to the advantages of Life Assurance ; 
and being so called, all dubiety or hesitation ceased to exist. 
From that year, the Society has experienced a degree of 
success which can only be likened to that which attended 
its great model and which has now placed it indisputably 
at the head of every similar Institution in Scotland. To be 
satisfied that this is no vain boast, it is only necessary to 
refer to the following 


View of the Society's progressive Increase at the periods of the 
Three several Investigations which have taken place : 











Atend of Annual Accumalsted | Subsisting 
Period. Reveuve. i Assurances. 
7eis-tsza | 4 17,454 £ 77,539 £ 342,808 
N¥24-1831 54,053 264,818 1,280,033 
1831-1833 142,646 792,943 3,145,842 








And to show how steadily the tide of success continues to 
flow, it is only further necessary to note, under the above 
heads, the results submitted to the Annual General Court 
held on 2nd March 1841, embracing, as these do, the opera- 
tion of the past year, 1840. 


1. Annual Revenue ............ 
2. Accumulated Fund ..............-. 1,019,239 
3. Subsisting Assurances.... 4,140,977 

But extraordinary as is this success, which so fully bears 
out the SOUNDNESS OF THE PRINCIPLES upon which 
the Institution is based, these principles have been essen- 
tially aided by the extreme caution which characterizes the 
Society in the SELECTION OF LIVES—of which no better 
evidence can be afforded than the fact, that while the As- 
surances efvcted during the year 1839 amounted to the large 
sum of 630,5961., Proposals for Assurances were rejected to the 
amount of no less a sum than 160,000L,—as well as by the 
very striking statement made at the Annual General Court 
held in January 1839, ‘‘ that the deaths, during the pre- 
ceding seven years had been on an average of 57 for each 
100 that the calculations, according to the rate of mortality 
on which the Society's Tables are founded, would have led 
the Directors to expect.” 

Including the transactions of the current year, the results 
of the Society’s operations in the course of the quarter of a 
century during which it has existed, may be simply summed 
up thus:—that whereas at 3lst December 1818, being the 
close of its fourth year, it could only boast of an annual 
revenue of 25001. and an accumulated fund of 3500/.; it can 
now, at the distance of not so much as twenty-three years, 
show an annual revenue of One Hundred and Eighty Thou- 


coccee & 178,203 





by Assurances of a determinate number of years standing. 


sand Pounds Sterling, and an accumulated fund of upwards 
of One Million and Forty Thousand Pounds Sterling, being 
in the one an increase of upwards of seventy /vld, and in the 
other an increase of very nearly three hundred fold, The 
causes which have led to this almost unprecedented success 
which have hitherto enabled the SCOTTISIL WIDOWS’ 
FUND AND LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY to make so 
large Additions to their Policies, and which render it reason- 
able to anticipate the continuance of at least equally favour- 
able results in future, may be easily traced, and are indeed 
quite familiar to those who have attended to its progress. 

It was founded, and has all along been conducted, on the 
sure basis of calculation. 

The safety of the data from which its Tables of Rates are 
deduced, had been amply proved by the long and successful 
experience of the Equitable. 

The utmost economy, consistent with provision for an 
efficient management, has been observed throughout. 

The selection of lives has been rigidly attended to. 

Its funds have been successfully invested. 

It has been uniformly prompt and liberal in its settle- 
ments. 

It has been wholly free from the burden of a Proprietary. 

It has utterly discountenanced the practice, now so pre- 
valent, of holding out large C issions as an ind t 
to parties bringing Assurances, and has thereby operated a 
most important saving in favour of the Assured. 

And the rules for the distribution of its Surplus Funds 
have been proved to be alike founded in equity and expe- 
dience, 

While, in this way, the Society is, even in the first and most 
limited view of the matter, enabled to realize the utinost 
saving that the business of Life Assurance admits of, and 
thereby to economise to the utmost, in behalf of its members, 
the cost at which the valuable benefits of Life A 





themselves from the loss which has already been sustained 
by many, of having to give up their Insurances with one 
office, and open new Policies with another. It appears from 
the Report of the Procedure of the Scorrisn Wipows’ Fuxp 
Society for the year 1839, that out of the 630,0002. insured, 
no less than 100,000/. consisted of Assurances transferred 
from other Offices ; and although the parties may have acted 
wisely in transferring their Insurances at that time, there 
can be no doubt that had they originallyinsured with the 
Scottish Wipows’ Funp, they would have stood in a very 
different and much more favourable position !n a pecuniary 
point of view. 

The principles upon which the profits of this Society are 
divided are very simple, depending upon the amount in- 
sured, and the period during which the Policy may have 
been in force. 

The best proof that can be given of the practical working 
of this system, is, by reference to the following Table, in 
which it will be seen to what an extent a Policy opened 
with this Society will increase, if kept steadily up during 
the period of a long life. 

Table—showing the amount of Additions declared at 3lst 


December 1838, on a Policy of 1000/., opened in any of 
the preceding five years :— 





Amount payable under a Policy of 10004, in- 











Policy with | cluding Retrospective and Contingent 
Year vested Addi- | Additions, if clahm emerge after paymeat 
Eutry tionsas atist | of the Premium for the year: 
*| January 1839, 
1843. 1844. 1845, 
4815 |£ 1557 4 6 [£1745 1810 |£177713 9 Line ws 7 
leo 3145 4 0 479 14 6 1306 12 6 1593 10 7 
1825 1259 14 0 1365 13 5 1410 17 3 1436 1 2 
1630 1174 4 (0 1291 12 3 1315 2 1 1338 11 9 
. 1835 1080 0 0 1iss 0 0 1209 12 0 1231 4 0 





are 
obtained, its advantages are by no means limited to this. 
Although a Mutual Contributionship Socicty, originally with- 
out capital, and contemplating merely the reduction in the 
cost of Life Assurance to the lowest limit that a careful 
selection of lives, and an ical 4 t, might be 
enabled to effect, yet the large extent of accumulated fund 
and revenue which it now possesses, and the prompt liberality 
of its settlements, have long since opened up, and still secure 
to it, in a progressively increasing ratio, all those sources of 
profitable business which the most favoured Proprietary 
Bodies or Trading Insurance Companies can ¢ d. The 
protits from those classes of Assurance which it has been 
found expedient to exclude from any participation in the 
Surplus Fund, as also the profits from lapsed and surrendered 
Policies, and from successful investments of capital, are all 
available, without the slightest limitation, to this Society, 
as to Proprictary Assurance Companies. The important 
difference lies simply in the application of the profits. While 
in Proprietary Bodies these are applied, either wholly or par- 
tially, to the benefit of the Proprictors, and to the exclusion 
of the Assured, the profits in this Society belong wholly to the 
Assured. In the former case, their operation is exbibited 
in increasing the value of the Proprietors’ Stock, and in 
raising their Dividends, but leaving the Policies at their 
original amount; while, as the constitution of this Society 
admits of no other application of the profits than simply and 
wholly for the benefit of the Assured, their operation is seen 
in those large Additions which, as in the case of the Equit- 
able, will undoubtedly render a Policy of Life Assurance in 
this Office, steadily kept up during the whole period ef a 
prolonged life, a very valuable inheritance indeed. And this 
benefit is operative not only at death, but may, even during 
the lifetime of the Assured, be made available to the most 
valuable purposes. 

As in an Institution of this nature, moreover, the expense 
of management always bears a less proportion to the tolal 
amount of business, the shore its business is extended, it evi- 
dently becomes the interest of those who are already Assured to 
use their own influence in extending the Society's connexion. 
Nor can it be too strongly impressed on those who may be con- 
templating Assurances, to consider maturely the relative merits 
of the various Offices before committing themselves to any one 
in particular, they will find that it is necessary not merely to 
ascertain what Profits have been made or can be made, but upon 
what principles these Profits are divided. That in some Offices 
no greater amount of Additions is given to the man who died 
the day before one Period of Investigation, than to him who died 
the day after the preceding period of Investigation, although 
the latter may have contributed fur several years longer to the 
Fund. 

By keeping these and other distinguishing features of the 
different Societies and Companies in view, they will save 

















N.B. It is here proper to state, that a sufficient estimated Fund 
has been laid aside, out of the Surplus Fund or Profits already 
realized, to meet the prospective additions without encroaching 
on the Surplus Fund now arising to form the subject of alloca- 
tion at the next, being the Fourth Periodical Investigation. 

But without any special reference to the peculiar advan- 
tages afforded by this Institution, the ordinary benefits of 
Life Assurance are of themselves amply sufficient to induce 
those who have relations or families dependent upon them, 
and who are duly impressed with the uncertainty of life, to 
have recourse to it no less as a matter of duty than of interest. 
This may be, and indeed must be, admitted by all who have 
experienced it; but in further illustration of the fact, the 
following cases are given which have actually occurred, and 
which have been extracted from the Society’s books :— 


























i =f ¢ § .| See 
= 2 23 =| = ES. 
= | Date of Date of |S £ $)25) S=22 | Total sum 
$ | Assurauce.| Decease. 23 34 &2| 23 =3 paid. 
< “3 2 <*2 
fy 

Yrs. Ms.| £.| £. 8. d.| £. & 
43 | 1815,Jan. | 1837, Feb. | 22 1 | 500) 25816 1 | 75816 I 
55 | 1816, Mar. | 1834, Nov.| 18 6 | 100) 435 1 145 91 
51 | 1817, Nov. | 1831,April| 13° 5 | 500) 186 14 686 14 0 
65 | 1818, June | 1832,April| 13 10 | 800) 313 16 @| 1113 16 9 
53 | 182j, Mar. | 1835, Dec. | 14 10 | 885) 20717 9 | 109217 9 
36 | 1822, April | 1832, Oct. | 10 6 |1500) 250 17 6 | 175017 6 
25 | 1823, Dec. | 1432, Dec. 9 .. |2500! 380 1 3] 2880 1 3 





Every facility consistent with sound principle and due cau- 
tion is afforded to those holding Assurances from the Society. 

The Assured, if not seafaring by occupation, are allowed 
to pass during peace by sea from one part of Europe to any 
other part of Europe, without licence or extra premium. 

Assurances on the lives of others are protected from the 
forfeiture of suicide, and onerous Assignees to Policies open- 
ed by persons on their own lives may, on application to, and 
with the approval of the Directors, be similarly protected 
to the extent of their bond fide interest. 

The Directors are empowered to accept Surrenders of the 
Society's Policies, and allow a liberal value for the same; 
and they are also empowered to make advances, by way of 
loan, on a deposit of the Policies, to an amount not exceed- 
ing a certain proportion of the value of the original Policy 
and Additions at the tine. 

Assurances are now granted to any extent not exceeding 
50002 on approved lives; and the numerous proposals made 
in the course of the present year, by parties alreagiy assured, 
to have their Assurances increased, is the strongest possible 
proof of the growing estimation in which the Society is held 


JOHN MACKENZIE, Manager. 
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